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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE most important event of the month in England was the 
by-election at West Fulham on May 6th, where Sir Cyril 

Cobb, standing on the full Empire programme, 
z th which includes a preference on Empire food 

stuffs and a proposal to tax the foreigner 
whenever it is desirable for the benefit of British trade, won 
the seat for the Conservatives, thus, by a majority of 240, 
reversing the verdict of the General Election when this con- 
stituency returned a Socialist. This by-election is easily 
the most interesting one since the War, for the electors in an 
urban and non-manufacturing district, that is people who the 
Empire Free Trade policy would only benefit indirectly, 
through the general prosperity of the country, voted for that 
policy of National protection and Empire Trade and against 
a policy of Free Imports. Sir Cyril Cobb was an excellent 
candidate, well known and liked in the constituency, but the 
feature of his candidature was that he came out as a whole- 
hearted supporter of the Beaverbrook platform and that he 
said so boldly and continually. He was not helped to any 
marked extent by front-bench Conservatives, who mostly 
refrained from assisting him, with the honourable exception 
of Mr. L. S. Amery. 

The importance of this event can hardly be exaggerated. 
On it lay the fate and future policy of the Conservative 
Party, for if Sir Cyril Cobb had failed to carry the Empire 
policy to victory at Fulham, in this the first by-election in 
which this policy was submitted to the electors, all the faint- 
hearted and envious-minded of the Conservative Central 
Office who are still issuing anti-Empire trade leaflets would 
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have said: ‘“‘ There now, we always said that the towns 
would not have any taxation on food or commodities.” But 
Sir Cyril Cobb won. He thereby converted thousands of well- 
meaning but timid people to the cause, and the Tadpoles 
and Tapers are now reduced to saying that he would have 
had a larger majority if he had been an orthodox Central 
Office man! We take leave to doubt this, and the Man in the 
Street agrees with us, whatever the Mandarin in the Central 
Office may do. A win is a win, and coming as this victory did, 
and at this time, the pious ejaculations of the Beaverbrook 
Press seem to us understandable. 


For while the Mandarins looked the other way, Lord Beaver- 
brook took his coat off and spoke and worked with all his 

might. He was warmly seconded by the 
Rothermere Press. Lord Rothermere has been 

hardly spoken of by some of our ex-Ministers, 
who rightly resent his perpetual attacks on Mr. Baldwin, but 
he has not let this deflect him from his support of Lord 
Beaverbrook. It is because of the place and the moment, 
and because it was a test of Unionist opinion and a proof that 
the electors of a town can understand a truly National Policy, 
that this election will go into history. It proves that ideal- 
ism can always be made to appeal to an English electorate if 
it is put in the right and manly way, and that a simple and 
sincere statement of belief will always have more weight 
than a long and hedging exposition of pros and cons. 

We need hardly say that the usual orgy of lies about dear 
food and commodities made the staple of the Labour argu- 
ment. No Liberal stood, in order that the Free Trade vote 
might not be split; the Liberals may or may not have 
followed the advice of their leaders to vote for the Labour 
candidate, but the Conservatives polled 2,000 more votes 
than last May. 


Ir the most important British event of the month was the 
Fulham election, the most important Imperial event was the 
Canadian Budget, introduced in the House of Commons in 
Ottawa on May Ist by Mr. Charles Dunning, Finance 
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Minister in Mr. Mackenzie King’s Government. The Govern- 
ment is Liberal, but in the Dominions Liberalism is not identi- 
fied, as it is here, with anti-Imperialism, Free 
Trade, and Pacifism. 

The Budget Statement, says The Times 
Ottawa Correspondent on May Ist, “had been awaited 
with intense interest, inasmuch as the fortunes of parties in 
the coming election campaign were felt to be deeply involved 
with the Budget proposals and their reception by the country. 
‘In the course of his speech Mr. Dunning outlined numer- 
ous and important changes in the tariff covering more than 
500 items, or almost half the total. The fundamental feature 
of the revision is a widespread and generous improvement in the 
British preference rates. The tariff is decreased in 270 cases 
and only increased in 11 cases, and as a result in no fewer than 
589 tariff items out of a total of 1,188 British goods will have 
free entry into the Canadian market, which means an extension 
of preference on a range of imports valued at £40,000,000. Mr. 
Dunning declared that these changes were the expression of 
the spirit in which Canada would approach the coming 
Imperial Conference, and were designed simultaneously to 
serve the best interests of the Canadian people and greatly 
to increase British preference and to enable Canadians to 
buy freely from those countries which buy most freely 

Canada’s most vital products.” (Our italics.) 


Noruine could exceed the value of this fresh indication of 
Canada’s loyalty to the Imperial Ideal, and the great prac- 
tical help to our manufacturers will be 
A Help received with heartfelt thankfulness, for the 
Voc loy ed newly proposed Canadian Tariff will help just 
those heavy trades which are most depressed. 


“From the British point of view, one of the most impor- 
tant changes is the free listing under British preference rate 
of all non-specified machinery, engines, boilers, electrical 
equipment, etc., of a class not made in Canada, coupled with 
increases in the general tariff on all such machinery and 
apparatus of a class made in Canada. It is estimated that 
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this change gives British exporters a fresh advantage in 
competition for $50,000,000 of business per annum. 

‘** Under the British preference tariff there are also placed 
on the free list a large number of types of road-building and 
construction machinery, fire-fighting equipment, washing 
machines, printing machines, all kinds of heating and cook- 
ing appliances, the general tariff on gas stoves and ranges 
being raised. The British preference rate is decreased on 
wire springs, typewriters, dictating and adding machines, 
lighting fixtures and appliances, enamelled hollow-ware, 
enamelled baths, tubs, sinks, etc. There is a reduction on 
all rates on farm tractors, and all agricultural machinery will 
enter free under the British preference rate, while there are 
cuts on all duties covering machinery used in tanning, 
ceramic industries, in carbonizing, lignite, coal, on sewing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, and domestic refrigerators.” 


Tableware, porcelain, and china are free on the British 
Tariff, as are fruit and vegetables. These last will help 
the West Indies, who badly need help. One of the objects 
of the new Canadian Protection rate is to retaliate on the 
United States, whose own recent Tariff policy has weighed 
very heavily on Canada. The new proposed duties endeavour 


“to curtail the dumping of fruits and vegetables by Ameri- 
can producers. There is proposed a countervailing duty 
whereby Canada will impose upon certain products imported 
from another country rates equivalent to those imposed by 
that country upon identical Canadian products when these 
rates are higher than those enumerated in the Canadian 
tariff. This countervailing duty will cover live-stock, wheat, 
wheat flour, oats, oatmeal, rye, fresh, cured, and pickled 
meats, eggs in the shell, and frozen butter, cut flowers, and 
cast-iron pipes.” (Zhe Times Ottawa Correspondent.) 


Mr. Dunning expressed the belief that more British goods 
could be sold in Canada and that opportunities were avail- 
able in many lines. 

The Budget was very well received, the Conservatives 
claiming the British Preferences as their own policy and the 
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Liberals everywhere in Canada welcoming the Imperial note. 
Some party wrangling took place, but the Progressives, who 
normally vote in opposition, urged yet greater British 
preferences. 

On May 16th the Second Reading was passed by 114 
votes to 86, the Government majority being strengthened 
above normal by one Progressive and two Conservatives. 

It is thought that there will be minor changes in com- 
mittees to meet grievances. The proposed increase of duty 
on fruit and vegetables are unpopular and may be reduced. 
Canada is on the eve of a General Election, which is due to 
take place in July. 

Coming, as this new move from Canada does, at a time 
when the Empire Trade Movement here needs all the help 
that it can get, the Canadian Budget gives a complete 
answer to those who say that the Dominions do not desire 
closer trade. The Colonies, as they were once called, have 
always advocated Imperial Preference. The idea was first 
mooted by a Cape Dutchman in 1887 and first given 
effect to by Sir Wilfred Laurier, a Canadian Frenchman. 
On both these occasions the Mother Country failed to 
respond, but it will not now do to turn round and pretend 
that the opposition comes from those who first preached 
this fine ideal. In 1887 we could have done what we liked. 
In 1905 we put a Liberal Government in power, which in the 
words of its spokesman “ banged, bolted, and barred the 
door” against preference. We kept them in power until 
the Great War showed them up. In 1930 we shall not be 
able to do as much as in those earlier years. We have lost 
weight. Our Colonies or Dominions have gained weight. 
But we can do a great deal to assist economic unity 
as the largest market and individual manufacturing Power 
inside the Empire, and besides this, with our help, the 
Dominions can do great business with the dependent Empire. 


It is a commonplace of politics that the House of Lords is 
at its best when a Liberal or Labour—it is much the same 
thing—Government is in power. For then the debating 
is free and unfettered, and the Peers who, take them all 
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round, are a very remarkable set of men, are at their 

ease in helpful criticisms of National events. When a 
Conservative Government is in power the 

The Lords are too apt to be over-cautious in the 

Proposed 

Naval Treaty US® of their critical acumen. 

The proposed three-power Naval Treaty, 
the result of the abortive five-power Conference, came under 
public discussion for the first time on May 8th, when Lord 
Bridgeman, First Lord of the Admiralty in Mr. Baldwin’s 
Government, raised the matter in the Upper House. Up to 
that moment there had been a conspiracy of silence among 
all Parties. The National Review was almost alone in 
calling attention to the dangers incurred by Great Britain in 
going into a Naval Conference while she was represented by 
professional pacifists and while other countries were repre- 
sented by delegates who were desirous, not to weaken but 
to strengthen their country’s position in the world. The 
dangers to which we repeatedly called attention are now 
realized by the whole world, and only the enemies of England 
can rejoice over the position in which we are placed. 


In opening the debate in the House of Lords, Lord Bridgeman 
said that the proposed Treaty must be discussed now that 
it was printed. 


Bide % “To say that we are not to discuss it at 


Views all seems to me intolerable. ‘I am Sir Oracle, 

and when I ope my mouth let no dog bark!’ 
That is apparently the attitude of the Government on this 
subject.” * 


It is, as we know, the claim of Mr. MacDonald’s Government 
that it is never to be criticized, above all in international 
affairs. Lord Bridgeman (and others) do not admit this. 
He thinks there is a great deal to find fault with in this 
matter of the Treaty, and though his words were mild, the 
graveness of his charge was that the British Delegates had 
botched their work and left us in a bad position. Questions 
about cruisers and their replacement and destroyers and 
their replacement were among his most serious queries. 
* Official Report, Parliamentary Debate, Thursday, May 8th. 


at 
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“A very large number of our destroyers are over age.” 
The Government had no building programme. 

Our position in Europe was most invidious. We had 
tied ourselves into knots which could not easily be unravelled. 
The Admiralty had always said we wanted seventy cruisers, 


-and yet now we were told that fifty was enough, and no 


provision was made by the Government for building these 
fifty at any adequate rate. In order to press his points, 
Lord Bridgeman quoted a French document. To show the 
cruiser requirements of the different Powers the French 
Naval Department had got out some remarkable figures. 


“THEY took into consideration the area of each Power, the 
length of coast, the length of communication, and the 

‘ amount of sea-borne trade. The French 
Naval Department worked those figures out 
as follows: Taking Italy as a unit of one, 
Japan required 1°6, France 3, the United States 4°2, and 
the British Empire 10. Our requirements therefore, accord- 
ing to their calculation, were more than double that of any 
other Power. Yet it was in dealing with this particular 
phase of the problem—the defence of our trade by our 
cruisers—that before the Conference began twenty cruisers 
were gratuitously given away by our Government.” 


When our Government were asked on three occasions in 
the House of Commons about the serious position in which 
Great Britain would find herself in, if the Treaty should 
become valid, the answer was that ‘“ the Government took 
due responsibility.” Lord Bridgeman assumed, therefore, 
that that meant they acted against the advice of their Sea 
Lords. 


Lorp BripgEMAN was followed by Lord Carson, who in a 
noble and most impressive speech magnificently delivered 

drove home the matter raised by Lord Bridge- 
Lord Carson man. Lord Carson reminded the House that 
he had been First Lord of the Admiralty at a critical period 
of the War, and he said: 
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“Surely, there never was a graver question for this 
country. Never has there been before an attempt to reduce 
the Navy of this country so as to take away from it the 
mastery of the seas, which hitherto has been always con- 
sidered essential to the absolute existence and safety of this 
country. So far as I am concerned, I have not the least 
hesitation in saying that I think it is a great pity that this 
question has to be raised in the manner in which it is raised. 
If you are going to take away naval supremacy from this 
country, as you are doing, I think admittedly, by this 
Treaty—I think it is the object of this Treaty—it ought to 
have been done in the full sunlight of day, before the country, 
with the authority of the country behind it, and I do not 
believe for one moment that if to-morrow you were to 
submit to the country the question, Aye or No, are you 
prepared to give up your supremacy on the seas? there can 
be any doubt what the answer would be.” 


And Lord Carson added in a further passage: 


“TI object to being dictated to by America, or by any 
country, in what are the essentials which we require for the 
safety of our own country. There are two questions which 
arose in my time, on each of which I will say a word in a 
moment, and which go absolutely to the root of the existence 
of this country. One is the question of the food of our 
people, and the other is the question of defence from 
invasion.” 


And he asked, and everyone who desires clarity in matters 
of high politics will agree with him: 


““Who are the experts who have advised the Government 
that this Treaty, as it is at present before the House, will 
ensure to this country, in eventualities that may arise, a 
proper supply of food for the existence of our people and a 
proper defence in the event of an attempt at invasion? 
Surely that is the minimum of our requirements, and I would 
be perfectly satisfied if the Government would say that they 
were prepared to lay before any board of experts this Treaty, 
and ask them these two simple questions: (1) Does the 
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Treaty ensure the bringing in of the food of our country in 
eventualities that may arise under existing conditions? 
(2) Does it leave this country absolutely safe on the question 
of defence? 

‘“*T remember well—I happened to be First Lord at the 
time—the intensive submarine warfare. Many and many a 
day of anxiety did we have as to whether the food supply of 
the people of this country could be kept up, and your Lord- 
ships will remember that to such a condition did we come 
that we had, at the expense of millions of pounds, to stabilize 
the price of flour, for which we are now paying. Many and 
many a day we were unable to say, from day to day, whether 
the food would arrive in safety, and when we adopted the 
convoy system there were grave dangers and grave difficulties 
which were eventually overcome, or to a large extent over- 
come. But when you come to consider the question of how 
many cruisers or how many destroyers you ought to have, 
how can that have any relation to what America has? ” 


Our life depends on the sea, which is the main artery of 
the British Empire. 


Our Problem “The problem before you is the supplying 
a Vital One Of your people with food. The problem 

before America, and it has given rise to the 
whole of this, was the desire of America for what they call 
the freedom of the seas during war, which meant that they 
were to be able to supply to belligerents on both sides as 
much food as ever they pleased. Ours is a question of 
feeding our people. Theirs was a question of feeding the 
belligerents and not being bound by the law of contraband. 
How are you to draw a comparison in a case of that kind? 
You may make all the formulas in the world. I think more 
disasters occurred during the War from formulas which were 
put forward to please various differing interests than from 
any other cause which I can recollect. 

“The only possible rule that you can lay down—and it 
is what the people expect any Government in this country 
to assure them of—is that under existing circumstances we 
should have a Navy which, should war unfortunately arise, 
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will be able to protect our sea routes and enable us to bring 
in the necessary food for our people in this country.” 


What our Government appear to propose is that in 
order that the U.S.A. shall be able to trade with all belli- 
gerents, we are to have a weak Navy and not to feed our 


people!! 


Lorp CARSON went on: 


“The next question is the question of defence. Shall 
we have enough ships under this Treaty, and 

a Walls are you advised by your expert advisers that 
you will have enough to defend the country 

from any such invasion as might be attempted under existing 
circumstances? JI am not taking the circumstances before 
the War, or after the War; I am taking the circumstances 
now. That is your problem. During the War, when we 
were hard pressed—at the time that I have mentioned I was 
at the Admiralty—I remember the Government asking us 
whether we could assure them that the country was absolutely 
free from any chance of invasion—whether we could guarantee 
that; because they wanted to send away troops that were 
here on the defence of the coasts and other defences. . . . It 
might only be a short invasion, and those who were engaged 


in invading the country might be thoroughly annihilated in © 


the long run; but what would happen if the country were 
invaded, what would be the moral and material damage? ” 


We wish we could quote the whole speech—there was not 
a word too much, but we will only take just the few following 
passages: 


“* But above and beyond all that I have spoken of there is 
a bigger question. It is this. How on earth can you 
decide a question which affects the very 
existence of this country without at the same 
time considering our other modes of defence— 
the Army and the Air? The sea is everything to us. It is 
a secondary consideration to other countries, especially to 
those not in Europe. When we are told that this is sufficient 
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for our defence under existing exigencies—as I suppose will 
be said—I want to know what consideration has been given 
to our Army. What Army of defence have we? Has it 
been increased? Even the Cadet Corps are being given up! 
Are we superior in the air to the other countries? Very 
interesting discussions have taken place in your Lordships’ 
House recently upon that subject. I was, unfortunately, 
unable to be present, but I read the debates with great 
care and great interest. Anyone who has ever had the 
responsibility during a war of trying to do his best to save 
his country will know what torture it is when he knows that 
the very existence of the people is at stake, as it always is 
in such cases. No one that I know of has assured us that we 
have that superiority in the air any more than in the Army. 

** What strikes me above all other things is this. Having 
been up to the present in a position of superiority on the 
sea, of which we have been so proud, and rightly proud, we 
are for the purpose of bringing about better relations to 
scrap that superiority. But what reductions are to be 
made by those who have Armies and can do by means of 
their Armies what we have to do by means of our Navy? 
What are they doing to please us? The truth of the matter 
is that this is the gravest case in recent times since the War 
that has come before your Lordships’ House, and I hope it 
will soon be treated by the country as the gravest case that 
has come before them.” 


AND we are not only to weaken our Navy to danger-point, 

we are to make it impossible to strengthen it in times of 
danger and emergency, for: 

The Builders 


“There is this further consideration, 
which must be present to the mind of everyone who has 
ever had any experience in regard to naval construction. 
If you once dissipate and put an end to all those great 
artificers among whom the art and practice of shipbuilding 
has been handed on from father to son and from one genera- 
tion to another, who have made shipbuilding in this country 
the wonderment of the world, you will never get them 
together again. 
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“|. . You cannot build ships, and you cannot get 
together the men who are able to build ships and have 
helped you to keep this island in the great position which 
it occupies.” 


Lord Carson spoke in “ no unfriendly spirit ” of America, but 


“Tf we are not allowed to discuss these things when they 
are put forward in this kind of way behind the backs of the 
people, and conclusions are come to without the will of the 
people being ascertained in any way, when are we to discuss 
them? Surely it is not for the Government to say, unless it 
has been a specific issue, whether we are to have a Navy 
large or small. This may, for all I know, be only the 
beginning of the reduction in our naval strength, but if 
they have the right to reduce so much then they have the 
right to reduce altogether without the country knowing 
anything about it.” 


Lorp Carson’s speech, which made a deep impression on 
a crowded House, was followed by one from Lord Reading. 

Lord Reading is a persuasive speaker, and in 
Lord Reading his Rufus Isaacs days was known to have a 
Anos ter. Fa genius for making people appear to say 

something they had not said. He sits, of 
course, among the Liberal peers, but the co-operation 
between these last and the thin white line of Conchies and 
others who represent the Government is quite visible. For 
instance, during this memorable debate Lord Beauchamp, 
a Liberal peer, took the Lord Chancellor’s place, during his 
absence, instead of, as is customary, a member of the Party 
to which the Government belongs. Lord Reading, then, 
was first spokesman for the Government. He was very 
conciliatory, almost soapy, but he could not make a case, 
and took refuge in generalities of such a pacifist nature as 
the following: 


‘“ We have taken an historical step . . . we have aban- 
doned war as an instrument of policy according to the 
Kellogg Treaty, and we have made statements again and 
again on that point. This is a very important step, as I 
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think, along the road which may ultimately lead to peace, 
and in which we, just because we have been the supreme 
nation on the sea, have taken a leading part and, I hope, 
have given an example which may be followed.” 


Lord Reading was careful not to explain why other Kellogg 
Pact signatories are increasing their navies. 


LorD JELLICOE brought the debate back from Lord Reading’s 
hopes and examples to the world we live in. He made an 

: admirable speech. The art of exposition is 
Lord Jallicee not always granted to the men who know, 
but Lord Jellicoe has it. After calling attention to the 
serious nature of the question, the responsibility resting on 
those who knew the risks we ran during the War, and our 
absolute dependence on overseas food, he said: 


“T submit that, in view of what is being done in the 
navies of other nations, we have now reached a position in 
which we cannot reduce our fleets any further with due regard 
to our future security. Indeed, I think one may say that 
the reductions that are now proposed go beyond the limit 
of security. The Naval Conferences that have been held, 
since the proclamation of peace, at Washington and in 
London have effected reductions in our own Navy, but, so 
far as I can see, they have not effected reductions in any 
other Navy in the world, except that the Washington Treaty 
resulted in the reduction of a certain number of American 
battleships. 

“The noble and learned Marquess who has just spoken 
has said that we are pledged to a reduction in armaments. 
It is true that we have effected that reduction in armaments; 
but have the other nations followed suit? Anybody who 
looks at the building programmes of other nations at the 
moment will see that, instead of reducing naval strength, 
they are actually increasing it, and nobody who holds a 
position of responsibility can lose sight of that fact.” 


THE great admiral then went on to say: 


- 


‘We had always in the past considered a large number 
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of cruisers essential, and at the commencement of the War 
we had 114 cruisers, with a total tonnage of 720,000 tons. 
. During the War our losses of vessels by sur- 
cco face attack—I am not now speaking of sub- 
marines—arose from two causes: first of all, 
from the depredations of the German cruisers at sea at the 
commencement of the War; and, secondly, from armed 
raiders, disguised, which got out from German ports. I 
would like to mention to the noble Lord who has just spoken 
that there were only nine German cruisers at sea during the 
early days of the War. Therefore our losses were due to 
those nine cruisers, and those losses totalled in the early 
days of the War to 220,000 tons. It must be borne in mind 
when I speak of nine cruisers that the great majority of 
those losses took place from the depredations of the two 
raiders, the Emden and the Karlsruhe, and therefore when 
the noble Lord spoke of the threat being much minimized by 
the fact that we have no such powerful Navy against us as 
the German Navy in pre-War days, one must recollect that 
our losses were almost entirely due to those two cruisers. 
Subsequently the three German raiders which got out were 
responsible for the destruction of 250,000 tons of our 
shipping.” 


And of all possible enemies, the Germans were among the 
easiest to contain, for 


“The German nation was in a very difficult position for 
getting their ships to sea for the purpose of commerce 
destruction. They were shut in almost by the North Sea. 
The English Channel was closed, and the North Sea has a 
comparatively narrow entrance of about 180 miles. Yet 
three out of the five German raiders which tried to get out 
succeeded in getting out in spite of the immensely powerful 
Grand Fleet guarding the approaches to the North Sea. 
If your Lordships will consider the case of some nation with 
a very long coastline—there are plenty of them—with 
numerous ports, and think of the difficulties that would 
confront the British Navy of the future in preventing the 
egress of disguised raiders or cruisers, you will realize the 
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excessive difficulties with which the Navy would be faced in 
the event of a conflict with a foe possessing a very long 
coastline.” 


Anp if we have almost abandoned cruiser building, how 
about destroyers ? 


“The truth is, of course, that we have 
Destroyers almost entirely neglected destroyer building 
since the War ceased. As regards sub- 
marines, we are limited to a total of 52,700 tons. Our 
present figure is about 45,000 tons, and it will need a total 
of about three submarines a year, totalling about 3,500 tons, 
to get up to our total of 52,700 by 1936. I would, therefore, 
stress to His Majesty’s Government the imperative impor- 
tance, if we are going to carry out even the terms of the 
Treaty, of embarking upon a building programme of 
considerable size.” 


Lord Jellicoe ended by an appeal on behalf of the per- 
sonnel who are “thrown out with a totally inadequate 
pension and the result is disaster. . . . To reduce a modern 
battleship means that one officer of Captain’s rank, four 
officers of Commander’s rank, twenty-eight officers of 
Lieutenant-Commander’s rank and Lieutenant’s rank, three 
officers of Sub-Lieutenant’s rank, and twenty Midshipmen 
become redundant.’”? What the wholesale reductions of 
recent years have meant in individual suffering on the part 
of the very pick of the nation, can be conjectured. 

Lord Jellicoe was followed in his criticisms by Lord 
Wester Wemyss, who drove the nail deeper in, saying: 
“Of the five powers that entered into this Conference we 
appear to be the only one who had no fixed ideas.” We 
had, therefore, scrapped essentials without any system. 


Lorp Parmoor wound up for the Government. He said 
that the Government did not rely on force, whereupon Lord 
Carson said: ‘‘ Why do you have any ships at all? ”’—a 
question that was not answered, Lord Parmoor not having 
any reply handy. 
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The Government spokesman talked of his ideals and sense of 

honour and the peace outlook in the present-day world. He 

also said that the Government had had expert 

The advice, but that this “does not mean neces- 

Government sarily that we take every view that is expressed 

by our expert advisers, it means that we had that 

advice, we considered it, we acted upon it on our own responsi- 

bility . . .”’ (Our italics.) This sentence of Lord Parmoor’s 
appears to mean that expert naval advice was disregarded. 

Lord Bridgeman wound up a most useful and illuminating 

debate by saying: 


“We have been disarming far more than any other 
country all the time. 

‘** But who has ever said that we are pledged to be the 
only country out of the five Powers to disarm? The fault 
I find with the different parts of this agreement is that we 
have given away a great deal and got nothing in return 
from the other Powers, because our negotiators seemed to 
think it was necessary to get some agreement, and that if we 
could not get some agreement, however bad, there was some 
danger of war. I do not believe that a bit.” 


WE make no apology for having given an account of these 
most valuable speeches at great length. Our quotations are 

from the Official Report and are necessarily 
And Then? = nuch more complete than any in the Daily 
Papers, where very much less space is given than formerly to 
Parliamentary debates. The Times had a useful leader on 
the cruiser question and the whole subject has been opened 
up, for the House of Commons also debated the Naval 
Treaty on May 15th. Unfortunately Mr. Churchill was the 
Unionist spokesman and he carries no weight on serious 
national affairs. The House seemed to be more concerned 
by the fact that he made an indiscreet quotation from a 
secret Cabinet paper than about the defence of the country. 
There was a “scene”? which helped the Government to 
cover up their naval proposals and the disastrous work done 
at the conference. Mr. MacDonald did not claim a triumph, 
no doubt he regrets that we have any navy at all. The 
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Commons presented a contrast to the Lords which was in 
every way to their disadvantage. Still, even the Commons 
have questioned and ventilated, and under strong back- 
bench pressure the Conservative Leaders gave notice of a 
motion to Appoint a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons to examine the proposed Treaty. Mr. Baldwin 
has asked for a day to be appointed for discussion. And 
it looks now as though something might be done to retrieve 
Mr. MacDonald’s blunders. 

The only risk of such debate is that the United States’ 
Senators would be much more likely to ratify this undesirable 
treaty, which they also are debating, if they were convinced 
that England would be crippled thereby. They are almost 
uniformly hostile to England and the amicable sentiments 
towards America which form part of the stock in trade of 
our public men have no counterpart in America. We our- 
selves can imagine no better way of exacerbating American 
dislike of England than the recently terminated Naval Con- 
ference, and no way more likely to create a hostile feeling to 
America than the so-called pacifist policy of yardstick 
measurements. Anything more likely to irritate and annoy 
than the discussions going on on both sides of the Atlantic 
we cannot conceive, and yet these discussions are an inevi- 
table outcome of the Conference. For such agreements 
must be known and discussed and everyone knew before- 
hand that this was so. No repetition of our friendly senti- 
ments towards America will get over this, no speeches on 
this side about war being “ unthinkable” will placate the 
Americans. War with the British Empire is very seriously 
considered by them, and their fleet manceuvres are said to 
be frequently based on the supposition of such a war. We 
recommend our readers to the well informed article by 
Custos, who speaks with an authority that is not to be 
gainsaid. 


THE deflationist policy of successive British Governments, 
adopted for the purpose of keeping up the value of money, 
has been successful in respect of forcing a fallin prices, at the 
expense of the producer. When the producer is an English- 
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man he often becomes unemployed as a result. On May Ist 
the average level of retail prices of commodities, as shown 
by the statistics of the Ministry of Labour, 
bing As (they include rent, food, clothes, fuel and light, 
in Prices 
besides miscellanea) was (about) 55 per cent. 
above that of July 1914. A year ago this figure was 61. 

It must be aconsolation to the 650,000 men and women who 
have been thrown out of employment, during the year that 
the Socialists have been in office, to know that everything is 
6 per cent. cheaper than a year ago. 

In France the prices are still said to be four times as much 
as in 1914; in France, however, there are not 1,700,000 
unemployed, but only just over 1,200. But then France 
has not attempted artificial deflation and further she prac- 
tises rigid economy. 


On April 14th, Mr. Snowden, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the Socialist Government, dined with The British Bankers’ 
, Association. He made a speech which had 
anys S several interesting points in it, especially 
when you compare what he said to the 
Bankers to what he says elsewhere. In reply to Mr. Goode- 
nough, Chairman of Barclays Bank, who had urged economy, 
he said: 


‘There seems to be an impression in some quarters that 
the Government and the Chancellor take a delight in squan- 
dering money. I can assure you that is not the case. It is — 
very easy to talk about economy; it is very difficult indeed 
to practise it. . . . I put this direct question to those who are 
demanding economy in public expenditure—‘ Where would 
you economize? What national expenditure would you cut 
down?’ I have never been able to get a direct answer. 
Those who talk about economy always do so in very general 
terms, and I should be delighted if anyone could show 
to me the means by which national expenditure could be 
reduced... . 

“IT was faced with this problem—I had to raise a con- 
siderable number of millions, and how should I doit? Now, 
Mr. Chairman, you spoke about the burden of the heavy 
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national taxation to-day. With that I entirely agree, but 
that was not a matter I could settle in this Budget. We 
were involved in the expenditure, and therefore my problem 
was how to raise it, and though probably all of you will not 
agree with me, I believe the method I adopted was the best 
in the circumstances and likely to be less onerous for us all. 

“I have two guiding principles in my financial policy. 
The first is that the country must pay its way . . . We have 
been living nationally upon our capital in the last few years. 
That may ease the taxpayer’s pocket for a moment, but it is 
a policy that cannot be long continued. The day of reckon- 
ing must come, and the day of reckoning has come.” 


However one may differ from Mr. Snowden’s politics and 
finance nothing could be more reasonably put. 


But the voice with which Mr. Snowden speaks to the 
Bankers’ Association is not the voice he uses in the Country 
, —and Mr. W. Paine, himself a Banker, 
egg § unkindly wrote to The Times to remind us of 
this, on May 17th. Listen to Mr. Snowden’s 

platform voice in October 1928, at Birmingham: 


‘**T am confident we have in the weapon of taxation the 
means by which a great deal can be done, perhaps more 
quickly than in any other way, to redress social evils and at 
the same time to provide the funds for carrying out those 
schemes of social welfare and national reconstruction which 
it is the aim of this Labour programme to promote.” 


What a different note is sounded! Here is no anxious eco- 
nomist endeavouring to pay bills with as little pressure on 
the taxpayer as possible. Here is the full-blooded Hyde 
Park Socialist ‘‘ property is robbery” note, and we suspect 
that this, and not the other, is the true Snowden organ. 

The Bankers seem to have been too civil to respond to 
Mr. Snowden’s invitation to tell him how he could have 
raised the money to meet the deficit without the tremendous 
new tax on capital which he has imposed. As they did not 
oblige him, we will do so. 
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Mr. SNOWDEN was faced with a 17} million miscalculation 
of Mr. Churchill’s. The total ordinary Revenue amounted 
to £734} millions, the total ordinary expendi- 
ba ae wden ‘ure was £701 millions. There was therefore 
a oF £33} Miuions. But Mr. 
Churchill had designed a total of £504 millions for debt 
reduction (£53 millions is the total claim which the statutory 
and contractual sinking funds make on this unfortunate 
country.) This and this only, caused the deficit. Mr. 
Snowden had therefore in this respect simply to cut his coat 
according to his cloth and put the true amount of his surplus, 
£33} millions, to the repayment of debt instead of the non- 
existent £5034 millions dreamed of by Mr. Churchill. Mr. 
Snowden has, however, given another turn of the screw, and 
proposes to repay our debts at an even greater rate than 
Mr. Churchill. Further and above the £17} millions ear- 
marked by Mr. Churchill for debt repayment, Mr. Snowden 
and his colleagues have added enormously to doles and 
pensions—a sum of something like £26 millions having been 
put on to the taxpayer’s back by them. The Bankers forgot 
—or were too polite to mention this fact—though the figures 
of these electoral bribes must have been well known to them. 
They might have gone a step further in helping Mr. Snowden. 
They might have urged that £30 millions only be put to the 
sinking fund and that £3} millions be devoted to building 
cruisers—for without the British Navy there would be no 
British industries, nor any British Banks! 

Then they might have urged him not to throw away — 
revenue by abolishing the safeguarding duties. He is sacri- 
ficing over £800,000 in order to do in the trades that have 
this protection. 

In this way his budget would have balanced and the 
nation might have pulled along in better heart. But Mr. 
Snowden is bent on Free Trade and deflation, and so the road 
to ruin must be trod by the unfortunate country over whose 
financial destinies he presides. In the past the City has 
encouraged this policy, for which all the Chancellors of the 
Exchequer since the war are equally to blame, but. now even 
the City is beginning to wonder whether the financial policy 
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of successive British Governments is as brilliant as was at 
one time thought. It is at last being seen that gold is not 
necessarily wealth, and that Midas may be uncomfortable 
about the head in spite of his power of producing that metal. 


On Monday, May 19th, there was a debate on Unemploy- 
ment. Mr. Neville Chamberlain led the attack effectively. 
There was virtually no Government answer. 
Motes Mr. Thomas, the Minister for Unemployment, 
merely repeating that it was a cold, hard 
world, that he was doing his best and that unemployment 
WOULD go up. 

The Liberals, who, under Mr. Lloyd George’s leadership, 
have recently upheld the Socialist Government, but who do 
not propose to go on doing this for nothing, gave them no 
support, either by speaking or voting, and at the same time 
the dissatisfied Labour men abstained. The Government’s 
majority therefore fell to 15. It would have fallen to nothing 
had not a certain number of Conservatives been absent 
unpaired. Here was something like a Parliamentary Crisis. 
It was also an opportunity. 

Sir Oswald Mosley was appointed by Mr. MacDonald, 
along with Mr. Lansbury and Mr. Johnston, to assist Mr. 
Thomas in solving the problem of unemployment. The 
three lieutenants had not got on with Mr. Thomas; they 
did not think his plans any good; they had written a memo- 
randum to the Prime Minister, advocating some very full- 
blooded Socialist schemes of which we printed extracts, 
taken from the Manchester Guardian, in our April number. 
The Cabinet neither approved nor published the memoran- 
dum, and proposed to go on as before adding to our burdens 
as fast as Mr. Snowden could tax, but not using our money 
for the purpose of stimulating trade or agriculture. Mr. 
Lansbury and Mr. Johnston did not mind; it was all one 
to them, they had jobs and were working at the Social 
Revolution to take place at some other future time. 


But this quiescence did not suit Sir Oswald Mosley. He 
is ambitious, he is rich, he does not want his salary and he 
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does want to get a move on. He has a plan, a constructive 
plan; he is aware of the plight of industry and agriculture, 

he does not believe in the Snowden-cum- 
ell Churchill-cwm-Montagu Norman school of 

economics, and so, seizing the opportunity of 
public acknowledgment of failure on Mr. Thomas’s behalf 
and the discontent shown by many Socialists in Parliament 
and the country, he wrote to the Prime Minister the following 
letter. The date was not given, but it was read aloud in the 
House of Commons on May 2lst: 


Prime MrinistErR,—On January 23rd last I 
submitted to you a memorandum on unemployment policy, 
which was an attempt to work out in detail the programme 
of our party at the last election, and to provide a more 
effective alternative to the policy which the Government 
has pursued. In my covering letter I explained that the 
memorandum was ‘not advanced in any dogmatic spirit,’ 
and that I was ‘more than open to any alternative which 
could be shown to be superior.’ I made it clear, however, 
that I had reached ‘the very definite conclusion that it is 
impossible to continue as at present.’ 

“The Cabinet subsequently decided to appoint a com- 

mittee wnder the chairmanship of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to consider the unemployment situation and in this con- 
nexion to have regard to the memorandum. That committee 
presented a report which not only rejects in its entirety the 
memorandum, but also adopts a position which would involve 
the rejection of any effective alternative to present policy. 
_ “Since the report of that committee you have been good 
enough to discuss with the Ministers charged with unemploy- 
ment both the memorandum and the report. Unfortunately 
those discussions have only served to emphasize our differ- 
ences, while during their currency the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has affirmed the position adopted by his com- 
mittee as the policy of the Government in a public speech 
delivered to the British Banking Association on May 14th 
last. The policy was reiterated by the Lord Privy Seal in 
yesterday’s debate. 

“In these circumstances I regret that I hold it to be 
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inconsistent with honour for me to remain a member of the 
Government. On the back benches I shall remain in vote 
and action a loyal member of the Labour Party. In speech 
and in the advocacy of policy I shall claim the right always 
accorded by our party to its members to ask the party to 
adopt a policy which I believe to be more consistent with 
our programme and pledges at the last election. 

“It is to me a matter of regret that as a Minister I have 
no means of appealing to the judgment of our party except 
by resignation from the Government.” 


Nor was this all. Sir Oswald Mosley followed his letter 
by a swift move at a Labour Party meeting on the 22nd 
by proposing a resolution of want of confidence in the 
unemployment policy of the Government. At the meeting 
held on the 21st it had been evident that Sir Oswald had 
a@ good deal of support, and on the 22nd this support 
materialized in the substantial number of 29. 

Major Atlee has been appointed to succeed him as 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. ; 


In the meantime Mr. Lloyd George is putting the screw on 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. The owner-driver of the Liberal 
Party wants proportional representation, 
ho which is said so to confuse the electors that 
they do not know who they are voting for. 
Mr. Lloyd George believes this would improve his chances, 
and he is very likely right. It is thought that the Socialist 
leader will not be able to persuade his followers to accept 
this policy. The Socialists have a much larger following in 
the country than the Liberals and they see no reason why 
they should whittle this down to please Mr. Lloyd George. 
In the meantime the Snowden-Lloyd George-Lothian 
luncheon parties continue in the cause of Free Trade. 


It was with feelings of considerable relief that those interested 
in Egypt, and in our relations with that country, heard that 

the negotiations between Mr. Henderson, our 
Egypt Foreign Minister and the Egyptian Prime 
Minister, Nahas Pasha, had been broken off, and that Mr. 
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Ramsay MacDonald’s Government was not making another 
surrender of British interests to please Nationalists in Egypt. 
It is believed that Mr. Henderson was prepared to grant all 
that Nahas Pasha asked, but that the Cabinet, led by Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, stood firm about one point, the Soudan. 
We are grateful for any small mercies, even a non-surrender 
seems, in these days of general humiliation, a gain. In this 
case it was also a surprise. Why should Mr. MacDonald, 
who is prepared to weaken this country everywhere else, 
stand strongly for British rights in the Soudan? Why should 
he override Mr. Henderson on this point? It is a mystery, 
but we must be thankful that, whatever his motive, he has 
done so. The Soudan under Egyptian Rule would rapidly 
degenerate into the chaos and barbarism from which our 
arms rescued it thirty-two years ago. The Egyptian delega- 
tion, headed by Nahas, should never, seeing the men who 
composed it, have been admitted to negotiate. It is by 
receiving men like these that we lose the confidence of the 
respectable Egyptians. Our name for honour and honesty 
in Egypt was not built up by such contacts, and Mr. Hender- 
son should now be informed of this in order that he may be 
more careful in future who he deals with. 


Since the late Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr created the Africander 
Bond in the last century, the bulk of the Boer inhabitants of 

South Africa have never ceased working for 
South a Boer Republic from Zambezi to Table 


a Mountain. They have been quite open in 


their declarations ever since it became plain 
that successive British Governments were prepared to give 
away the interests of Great Britain and the Empire in South 
Africa to disaffected pressure. The idea of our Liberal 
contemporaries that these successive abdications would 
“Conciliate the Dutch ” was a delusion when it was not a 
conspiracy. ‘The Secession (from the Empire) issue has once 
more been raised in the Parliament of the Union of South 
Africa during the past month. Our contemporary, the 
Manchester Guardian, on May 22nd was quite pained about 
this, but having worked so sedulously, ever since the dark 
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days of the Majuba surrender, to weaken Imperial power in 
South Africa, how can this Liberal paper affect to ignore 
its own success? The Boers first, last, and all the time 
have wanted to eliminate everything that made for a tie 
with England. They have even rejected education and 
progress because it was brought by the English. The 
Manchester Guardian has steadily encouraged them in their 
resistance for fifty years. It is rather late now to discover 
the mistake. No, no, our contemperary admired the Boer 
Republics and condoned their corruption. In season and 
out of season it censured the' policy of Lord Milner and 
Joseph Chamberlain, and praised the policy of President 
Kruger and Campbell-Bannerman. They are fifty years 
late in discovering what the result of their action is, and 
fifty years is a long time in the history of a young country! 


OnE of the devices of the Government for making unemploy- 
ment appear less than it is, is to raise the school age to 15. 
This means that children will continue to sit 
_— on forms in rows in crowded rooms, learning 
things by rote out of books, instead of going 
into the world where their true education begins. As the 
children’s parents object violently to this proposal, a Com- 
mittee was appointed a few months back, representative of 
the Local Education Authorities in England and Wales, 
to recommend what the amount of dole per children so kept 
at school should be paid to the parents to keep them quiet. 
According to the Manchester Guardian (our contemporary 
approves, of course, having an old-fashioned respect for book 
learning as against true education) this Committee has 
reported—two reports and other divergencies we gather 


“* The recommendations of the majority of the Committee, 
the representatives of the Association of Education Com- 
mittees, the Association of Municipal Corporations, the 
County Councils’ Association, and the Federation of Educa- 
tion Committees (Wales and Monmouth) are as follows: 


“1. Parents desiring maintenance allowances for their 
children should be required to apply for them. 
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“<2, Adequate scrutiny and verification of the means of 
applicants are essential. 

**3. The particulars required of an applicant should be 
not less than those set out on the sample form attached to 
the report. 

**4. (a) Where the weekly income per head of the family 
is 9s. or under a maintenance allowance should be given. 
(6) Where the weekly income per head is above 12s. a main- 
tenance allowance should not be given. (c) Where the 
weekly income per head is between 9s. and 12s. a main- 
tenance allowance may be given at the discretion of the 
authority. 

“5, In computing the ‘income per head’ the income of 
all the members of the household should be added together, 
and after deducting rent and rates the total should then be 
divided by the number of persons. 

**6. The allowances awarded under conclusion 4 (a) above 
should be 5s. a week in all cases. 

“7, Payment of all awards should be for of weeks in 
the rear.” 


Number 7 is, we own, beyond us. It appears to be by the 
same hand as our Income Tax forms, unless the usually 
careful Manchester Guardian has misquoted. The Londoners 
want more money and less parental responsibility. 


THEY also take their style from Somerset House and they 
certainly do not appear to have learned their own language. 

We spare our readers their appalling English. 
The They want more of our money and they want 

it, as do the majority report, in order to 
“do in” the unfortunate children. There were besides 
these two separate reports, various divergences of opinion 
among the Committee. 

But the gist of all these findings is clear. In order to 
give an artificial air of increasing employment, the children 
are to be kept shut up in rooms. The parents are to be 
harassed to make returns for every farthing of their income 
and a fresh army of officials is to be set to work in order to 
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see that these two things are done. The forms will all, 
no doubt, be made out in the terse and nervous English of 
paragraph 7, “ Payments of all awards should be for of weeks 
in the rear.” It is almost as good as “‘ English as she is 
spoke.” 


THE by-election at Nottingham will take place after we are 
in the Press, on May 27th. There are three candidates: 


The Mr. T. S. O’Connor, Conservative 
Nottingham Mr. A. E. Waterson, Socialist 
Election Captain R. Berkeley, Liberal 


The issue turns on Safeguarding. Nottingham makes 
lace and is alarmed at the cessation of the protection enjoyed 
for five years and, under cover of which, prosperity has been 
restored to all branches of the lace trade except cotton lace, 
on which the American Tariff has pressed too heavily. 

Mr. Waterson and Captain Berkeley are endeavouring 
each in a different way to counter this. Captain Berkeley 
offers road-making on Mr. Lloyd George’s plan, and Mr. 
Waterson speaks of a labour millennium that is to be brought 
about by taxation. 

Our contemporary, the Manchester Guardian, which in 
London supports the Government as well as the Liberal 
Party, has a great deal to say about this election and the 
labour employment failure. 

We quote their Special Correspondent in Nottingham, 
writing on March 16th. He says: 


“Labour, if one may be permitted to deal more par- 
ticularly with its campaign to-day, is not making a convincing 
fight. Brightside and Fulham revealed something of the 
disillusion of the rank and file with the Government’s record 
on unemployment, and on the present indications one would 
say that Central Nottingham will reinforce the lesson. 
And here, also, Labour is undeniably handicapped by the 
lace operatives’ opposition to the removal of the lace 
duty. 

“There was a meeting last night in Nottingham’s chief 
hall, at which Mr. George Lansbury was the principal speaker. 
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The hall was not more than half full. What has happened 
when so popular a figure in the Labour movement cannot 
fill a building of no tremendous size. Frankly, it would 
have been an unjustified compliment to Mr. Lansbury and 
all the other speakers if the hall had been full, for there was 
little indeed in the speeches which had any pertinence to the 
politics of the hour. Everybody rolled off the old platitudes 
on the ‘ Workers, arise’ theme. Each speaker vied with the 
others in the apocalyptic fervour with which he spoke of the 
first Socialist State which will be ushered in in somebody’s 
time.” 


This Special Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
chaffed the “‘ idealism ’’ of Mr. Lansbury and Mr. Waterson, 
the latter winning “the competition in idealistic fervour.” 
Dear, dear, how shocking. We had thought that idealism 
was better than bread and meat. 

Mr. Lansbury took “some slight cognizance of the fact 
that Nottingham is exercised about the lapsing of the lace 
duty.” But the matter was not treated seriously in any way. 

The Manchester Guardian supports Captain Berkeley. He 
is an orthodox Lloyd George Liberal and his leader made 
a speech for him. He is an out and out free importer. He 
also appears to be a Coalitionist, listen to the Guardian: 


“Tt grows clearer that Free Trade cannot count very 
much on Labour for its defence. Indeed, the Free Trade 
case, and especially that on the Safeguarding of lace, would 
hardly have been put at all if the Liberals had not contested 
the seat. Fortunately Captain Berkeley can make up for 
any deficiencies of Labour in this respect. Having held 
Central Nottingham for Free Trade in the 1923 election, 
when the Safeguarding battle raged here very fiercely, he 
has more than an outsider’s knowledge of the trade. And 
he has the energy of ten. 

‘He has been giving a good deal of attention to unem- 
ployment and pleading that the problem shall now be 
removed from the arena of party and if necessary handed over 
to a national Ministry representative of all parties.” (Our 
italics. ) 
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We know that ‘‘ National Ministry of all parties.” We 
have seen Mr. Lloyd George’s previous efforts to collect it. 
We know the class of people who would join it. Mr. Baldwin 
is fortunately not likely to fall into that trap. 

The Unionist candidate is a clever man and a good 
speaker. He is not an ardent Empire man, but he belongs 
to the large class of people who will come along all right 
when they see on which side the largest crowd is. These 
cautious folk are not to be despised. They are not leaders, 
they are followers, and when they are able, like Mr. O’Connor, 
they are very valuable to their party. 


Durin@ the past month not a day has passed without some 
disturbance taking place in India involving loss of life, 

i both to the rioters and the police. In many 
rte og cases the rioters have performed acts of 
bestial cruelty on those policemen (fellow- 
Indians) who have fallen into their hands. India is, if 
anything, under-policed, and the constable receives but 
little more pay than a sweeper, yet we have not heard one 
case of police disaffection. These men have displayed 
almost miraculous patience in front of revolutionary mobs, 
and when at last ordered to take action have responded 
both loyally and effectively. It is to them, first and fore- 
most, that the thanks of Englishmen and Indians are due— 
for 90 per cent. of the inhabitants of India deplore and 
hate these disturbances as much as we do. Further, the 
unfortunate incident of two platoons of the Garwhal Rifles 
who refused to take action against the mob at Peshawar 
seems, mercifully, to be an isolated one. Indian troops have 
shown loyal and active support to their superiors in other 
centres. Finally, all our admiration goes out to the unfor- 
tunate British Officials on whom such heavy anxiety and 
responsibility rest. Even in places where no outward 
disturbance has hitherto occurred, the strain must be con- 
siderable. For revolt in many ways resembles a heath fire. 
A burning match is dropped, and after a period of smouldering 
the heather bursts into flames. After great human endeavour 
these flames are apparently extinguished, but the fire runs 
underground, so that after a few hours the conflagration 
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bursts out elsewhere. In every city in India there is a 
small but intensely fervid and active minority of the per- 
manently disgruntled, who lose no chance of going “ agin” 
the Government. When that Government seems weak, as 
ours has been, this minority receives large recruitment from 
the partially disgruntled. 


THE arrest of the agitator, Gandhi, was delayed until 
our apparent weakness fanned the flames, and no doubt 

what the English Mugwumps fail to realize 
beard Kine is that for the last ten years the Indian 

has been in the worst dilemma any Oriental 
can be in, for he has been uncertain as to which side is 
going to win. On the one hand stands England’s strong 
past, and the impartial personality of the English Chief, 
supported by force of arms, the soldiers all silent. On the 
other hand, the screaming Swarajists, who by talk have 
already made immense apparent progress against the 
hitherto invincible English. 

In all these developments our officials have had no 
role except that of surrender, while at the same time they 
are trying to “carry on” by each doing the work of three 
men. After years of lessened power the English civil servant 
is now faced with revolt. If he succeeds, the Government is 
too marvellous ; if he fails to keep order or is too prompt to 
suppress, he is the scapegoat. Yet, as the man on the spot, 
he is handed the situation which was created in spite of his pro- 
tests. His advice is never even asked for, because a merciless 
propaganda has condemned Anglo-Indian opinion beforehand. 

_ Yet although, thanks to the policeman, the soldier, and 
the official, the revolt in India seems to remain sporadic and 
therefore futile, Englishmen who value the Empire are really 
worried about India. Lord Irwin’s reactions in face of 
warlike manifestations are always admirable. Once things 
got really nasty his dignity has not only impressed England 
and Europe but has considerably isolated the Revolutionary 
element in India. That is to say, he has persuaded the 
Liberal element and the Mussalmans to play on his side, and ~ 
the straws we referred to last month have veered round 
again. Our Viceroy has really taken charge by showing 
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that England means to plank whole-heartedly for order 
versus disorder. By police and military action, by his 
autocratic action vis-d-vis the Lahore conspirator’s case of 
eighteen months’ standing and over the suppression of the 
inflammable Press, he has shown leadership combined with 
the dignity natural to the great Christian gentleman that 
we and the Indians know that he is. 


THE Viceroy is persuaded that his moderation and promise of 
the all-India Conference has put Liberal sentiment on his side 

—a view which The Times and other serious 
English and Indian journals have unduly 

emphasized. It is the Viceroy’s firm action 
against discord and not his promises of a Conference that 
has kept India saner than one could have expected and 
rallied moderate opinion against the rioters. 

The Round Table Conference announced recently, and 
without regard to the Simon Commission, which is just 
about to report on the whole question of the government 
of India, whoever is responsible in this case, the con- 
ferential mania is rapidly becoming a menace. 

Some months ago Sir Reginald Craddock pointed out 
that the extremists programme was a mere heightening of 
colour in order that Dominion Status might seem to be 
reasonable in comparison. This means that the moderates 
are really fighting the Swaraj battle. They now realize that 
we are not going to lose India during the next six months 
and their very moderation over the crises will give them an 
excuse for demanding Dominion Status as the price of their 
loyalty. 

The responsible Press in London are already preparing 
the English for this stampede. Righteous phrases are used 
about “‘ keeping our heads,” “the eyes of the world upon 
us,” “all except an insignificant number of Die Hards agree,” 
etc., etc., which are all sorely discouraging. It sounds 
ominously like the prelude to an ignominious skedaddle. 
Wherefore we welcome and congratulate Lord Rothermere’s 
attitude: he refreshingly believes that unless Englishmen rule 
in India, both India and England are lost. The Lords 
Beaverbrook and Rothermere would do England another 
incomparable service by forming a mutual “‘ Brothermere ” 
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Press which would be a “ Botherbrook ”’ to wobblers of all | 


political parties. 


A GREAT deal of nonsense has been written about Lord 
Trwin’s muzzling the Indian Press. His English critics can 

never have read the papers thus suppressed. 
— One day’s study of the Indian and vernacular 

Press would convince them that the stuff they 
have been writing for the past ten years is far worse and 
more dangerous than the wildest bazaar rumours. The last 
always exist in the East and are irrepressible. The in- 
flammable lies of the newspapers are an organized danger 
that can and should be suppressed. The papers that have 
closed their presses are not the Indian prototype of The 
Times and the Daily Telegraph, but of a considerably lower 
class. The few respectable Indian papers need have nothing 
to fear from the Viceroy. 


Or a very different order is the muzzling of the British 
Press in England over Indian news. The Government has 

admitted that censorship was established 
lg around Peshawar. In Heaven’s name, why? 

The British public were bamboozled during 
the War. But there was an excuse that the enemy might 
get information by us being too frank as to our reverses. 
But in the case of India this is no excuse. The Indians 
will know more than the worst of any British set-back, while 


the Englishman is kept in the dark. This is hardly fair. 


The Englishman is at his best when faced with adversity. 
He acts even to the extent of turning out the Government 
responsible for disasters. The Times correspondent, sent 
glowing accounts of the loyalty of the Frontier Tribes, but 
the Observer of May 18th says that the influence of the 
Congressmen over the Pathan came as a complete surprise 
to the Government. There have been pithy paragraphs 
about air demonstrations to enforce peace. This hardly 
betokens universal loyalty. 

The result is that Government denials carry no weight. 
A frank statement as to the exact state of affairs on the 
Frontier would carry more weight and would in the long 
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run be more reassuring. On the top of this, the Govern- 
ment endeavoured to sit on the Daily Chronicle for its 
accurate forecast of Gandhi’s arrest. They have had the 
worst of this encounter, but the effort at suppression was 
ominous. Socialism in our time includes neither freedom 
of the Press nor of the people. 


The Times of May 12th published the following from their 
New York Correspondent: 

“The following telegram, signed by 102 
American clergymen in New York, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Milwaukee, and 
other cities, was sent yesterday to Mr. MacDonald: 

*** Tn the interest of India, Great Britain, and the world, 
we beg you to seek a way to an amicable settlement with 
Gandhi and his people. As ministers of religion who cherish 
the principles of democracy, freedom, and brotherhood which 
you represent, and believe in the spiritual ideals which 
Gandhi sublimely embodies, we refuse to believe that you and 
Gandhi cannot work together. We look to you, who hold 
power and authority in this crisis, to avoid the tragedy of a 
conflict which would mean catastrophe for Great Britain, 
India, and mankind.’ ” 


On the same page appeared an account of an outburst of 
savagery at the town of Sherman in Texas, a town whose 
population is 16,000, 5 per cent. of which are negroes, 
Sherman is called the ‘ Athens of Texas,” as it has many 
schools, colleges, and 27 churches, besides a powerful branch 
of the Y.M.C.A. This is how the Americans in America 
behave to men of another race who are accused of crime: 


American 
Clergy 


“There was a hideous outburst of racial feeling at 
Sherman, Texas, on Friday, during which a negro was 
: slowly roasted to death, and the negro quarter 
aie of the town wrecked by a mob of white men. 
The excitement appears to have continued 
until yesterday, when the town was handed over to he 
complete control of the Military. 
“The murdered negro, whose name was Hughes, was 
on trial for attacking a white woman, a charge to which he 
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pleaded ‘ Guilty.’ On Friday afternoon, while the trial was 
proceeding on the upper floor of the Court House, behind 
locked doors guarded by soldiers, a mob led by local farmers 
crowded the stairs of the lower floors and the street outside, 
howling for Hughes. The mob was temporarily dispersed by 
tear-gas bombs, but the soldiers received a telegraphic mes- 
sage from Mr. Moody, Governor of the State, ordering them 
to refrain from using firearms, so the mob re-formed and 
attacked again.” 


The wretched negro was transferred to a strong-room on 
an upper floor of the Court House. 


** All through the afternoon and evening the whites kept 
up the attack. They made a move to break into the gaol, 
some distance from the Court House, and when the soldiers 
were withdrawn from the Court House to defend the gaol 
those remaining at the Court House were easily overpowered. 
Young men poured gallons of petrol through the lower 
windows of the Court House and the place was set on fire. 
As the Fire Brigade attempted to extinguish the blaze the 
men walked round and round the building, slashing the 
hoses with long knives. The building burned a long time. 
At last part of the outer wall fell in, and men climbed up to 
the strong-room and bored through the wall of the room 
with acetylene torches and small charges of dynamite. 

“‘Tnside was the shrivelled body of Hughes sitting at a 
table with his head on his arms, as he had been when the 


heat overpowered him. The white leaders dragged his 


corpse through the hole in the wall of the room, and threw 
it from the second story to the ground, while the crowd, 
composed of men and women, some with children in their 
arms, cheered delightedly. Members of the crowd tied 
the body with ropes to a motor-car and dragged it through 
the streets to the negro quarter, where they strung it up to 
a branch of a tree. Then they looted negro shops along the 
block, piled the contents under the tree, set fire to the heap, 
and burned the body. They went on to wreck other parts of 
the negro quarter of the town.” 


WE suggest that the 102 American clergymen who tele- 
graphed to Mr. MacDonald about Gandhi might be asked 
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to attend to their own country before interfering with other 
more humane nations. 
: The telegrams about the destruction of 
_ the Ohio prisoners are still fresh in our minds. 
The barbarity of American prison conditions is 
sufficiently known in this country to make any suggestion 
to us on “‘ brotherhood ” questions from Americans a matter 
of impertinence. A correspondence in The Times on the 
“Beam and the Mote ” showed the light in which the 102 
clergymen’s letter was regarded here. We have no intention 
of advising Americans about their internal affairs, but they 
must not on that account assume that we are ignorant of the 
backwardness of their civilization. 


Aprit and May have seen some remarkable developments 
of enterprise, courage, and skill on the part of women. 
The Duchess of Bedford spent a week-end 
codes, in Cape Town, flying there and back in 19 
days. She had two very skilled pilots, Captain 
Barnard and Mr. Little; none the less the feat was a 
remarkable one. 

Miss Amy Johnson’s solo flight to Australia is also a very 
astonishing affair. In a Moth aeroplane, and by herself, this 
young girl, who is said to be 26, has flown, not a record 
journey, for Mr. Hinkler beat her time, doing the journey 
to Australia in 15} days, but all the same making a very 
adventurous trip. She did not follow Mr. Hinkler’s route, 
which was via Malta and Egypt, preferring to go by Con- 
stantinople and Baghdad. It is not too much to say that 
the public followed Miss Johnson’s flight with breathless 
interest, flavoured with a little alarm. It is a modern form 
of gladiatorial show. In old days men watched the heroes of 
the Colosseum fight to the death. Now we watch the desper- 
ate risks taken in the air by courageous—not to say reckless— 
menand women. Miss Johnson arrived in Australia on May 
24th, Empire Day, having taken 20 days to do the journey. 

And Miss Fishwick. Congratulations go to this brilliant 
young golfer, who beat her English and foreign competitors 
in a hard-fought series of games for the Ladies’ Open Cham- 
pionship by 4 and 3. Miss Fishwick is only 19, and our 
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golfing contemporaries tell us she has a great future. She 
certainly played a very good game at Formby on May 16th, 
when she beat an American, Miss Collett, of Rhode Island 
Country Club. 

This was the first time Miss Fishwick had entered for this 
competition, and as she won against a woman who is thought 
to be the second best of her sex in the world at the game of 
golf, she has something to be proud of. On the same day 
the American men out-played the Englishmen at Sandwich, 
gaining all the singles but one. Miss Fishwick’s victory was 
therefore soothing to the self-esteem of British golfers, who 
but for this new recruit to the game would have cut a 
humiliating figure. 


Ir is always dangerous to speak of pictures one has not 
seen, and there has been no public view of the Brangwyn 

frescoes. But if one may speak generally 
ot Brangwy" trom a deep admiration of a great English 

master, we regret the decision of the House 
of Lords to refuse this gift of Lord Iveagh. Frank Brangwyn 
is not exactly a fashionable painter—we fancy, indeed, 
that our moderns are repelled by the vigour and the sanity 
of his work—he is not a portrait-painter, and therefore does 
not compete with the slick and facile work of a Laszlo, a 
Lavery, or an Orpen. May we, by the way, in passing 
congratulate the Royal Society of British Art on the charac- 
teristically British choice of Mr. Laszlo as their President? 
With Professor Schwabe at the Slade School and Professor 
Rothenstein at the Royal College of Art, we really begin to 
feel that the Anglo-Saxon Renaissance has arrived. Mr. 
Brangwyn certainly was never dans cette galére, and possibly 
his work does not soar to those prices which are the hall-mark 
of genius, but he has nevertheless a very high international 
reputation. It is interesting to trace the development of 
his art through the strong, sober work of his youth to the 
magnetic influence of Arthur Melville, which opened his eyes 
to the sunlight of North Africa and made him master of the 
secret of colour. With that secret he had another no less 
potent—an instinct for decoration Venetian in its sumptuous- 
ness. And there is, besides, in all his work a bigness, a 
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virility, a prodigality of gift, which proclaim the Master in 
every age to all save those whose eyes are holden so that 
they cannot see. 


THERE remains, of course, the question as to whether these 
particular frescoes would have suited that particular gallery, 
whether they could have lived with a Victorian 
crombay and decor and the work of Maclise. Upon that 
point we express no opinion; but, as we are 
on the subject of pictures, we may pause to say something 
of the enormous prices which the fortunate possessors of 
family heirlooms obtain from a grateful if indigent nation. We 
might even suppose from the results that the National Art- 
Collections Fund had the effect of raising the price of works 
of art. Take any picture that it has bought, as, for example, 
one of its earliest efforts, the Rokeby Venus, which could 
have been had immediately before for about £9,000, and 
was bought with its assistance for £40,000. Then we had 
the more recent case of Lotto’s “‘ Lucrezia,” a second-rate 
picture, which was bought by the National Gallery for 
£20,000 after a competition with the dealers, who showed 
their discretion by dropping out at the penultimate bid. 

It is marvellous how a puff of air from the National Art- 
Collections Fund sends a picture soaring sky-high. Thus a 
sketch by Titian of “The Trinity,” which was sold a year 
before at Claremont House for £294, went to the National 


- Gallery for £11,000, and the British Museum recently bought 


an indifferent sketch by Albrecht Diirer for £5,000 which had 
been sold for £2,500. This grotesque price was supported 
by an equally grotesque reason: an inscription across the 
breast of the subject was said to be evidence that Diirer 
knew Italian, or some nonsense of the sort. Incidentally 
the inscription was misconstrued. We do not suggest that 
the pictures bought with the aid of the Fund are all or chiefly 
second-rate; but we do suggest that the prices are invariably 
first-rate, although it is always stated that somebody else 
was prepared to give more. The sum of £90,000 was given 
for the Wilton Diptych, by an unknown master, who may 
have been English but was probably French. The sum of 
£122,000 was paid for Titian’s “Cornaro Family.” We 
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say nothing against either picture; but we do say that 
we think it inadvisable to compete against American 
millionaires on this scale. 


In common accord with the whole nation, we desire to 
extend a welcome to the delegates of the Imperial Press 

Conference, which opens on June 2nd, when 
The Imperial delegates from every part of the Empire will 
Fs attend. An extensive programme has been 

arranged for the overseas delegates, which 
will keep them conferring and sightseeing all June. A 
round of public and private hospitality is arranged. The 
delegates will be entertained by Major Hon. J. Astor and 
Lady Violet Astor both in London and at Hever, by Lord 
and Lady Ellesmere, by Lady Warwick at Warwick Castle, 
and by a host of others. They will also see the Derby run, 
and will do two extensive tours of sightseeing in the provinces 
and Scotland. This programme is, however, not to be 
allowed to interfere with work, and it is expected that the 
Conference will spend 9 mornings in session, at Grosvenor 
House, which is to be their headquarters. 

This is the fourth time the Imperial Press Conference 
has met. The first meeting was in 1909 in London, the 
second in 1920 in Canada, the third in 1925 in Australia. 
No more opportune moment than the present could have 
been chosen than the present for this great gathering, for 
the high task laid upon pressmen, working in different parts 
of the Empire, is that they must interpret the whole Imperial 
idea to their own section of the people. Just now the 
questions before us are grave in the extreme, and the future 
of the whole Empire depends upon how they are tackled. 
It was ‘Lord Milner’s considered opinion that these Con- 
ferences were of first-rate importance. In 1920 he said: 


“At the first gathering great Imperial questions were 
thoroughly discussed and a community of ideas established, 
to which I attribute in a great degree the marvellous way in 
which the Empire pulled together when the hour of trial 
came.” 


We need to pull together more than ever, and we hope 
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that the results of the 1930 Conference will be as abiding 
as those of 1909. 


Lawn Tennis, Its Principles and Practice, by A. Wallis 
Myers, C.B.E. (Lonsdale Library, 12s. 6d.). Mr Wallis 
Myers, who is admittedly an attractive writer 
on lawn tennis, has added a most readable 
volume to the Lonsdale Library, discussing its every aspect. 
It will be found extremely useful to all players as well as to 
everybody who wishes to become a player, as the author has 
great knowledge of the game, has probably seen more 
championships played than any living man, and his book is 
not only a history of the game, but the impressions of a very 
experienced and skilled observer, who is himself a good 
doubles player. There are sixty-five excellent illustrations, 
of the principal grounds of the world, as well as the principal 
players, and a careful study of their various methods. He 
also tells us how to make courts, and to learn strokes even 
without a court—in a bedroom before a looking-glass—which 
is understood to have been helpful to such famous players as 
M. Lacoste, though one can hardly imagine M. Borotra or 
M. Cochet, with their more natural genius for games, taking the 
trouble to swing a racquet indoors. A chapter on ‘‘ Modern 
Masters and Their Methods” analyses the play of Mr. W. 
T. Tilden, who is still very near the top of the tree, and the 
three Frenchmen who have captured our championships 
during the last few years; M. Henri Cochet, who in 1927 won 
“the singles title at Wimbledon after forfeiting the first two 
sets in his last three matches,” thus showing that “he must 
be endowed with qualities denied to his fellows”; M. René 
Lacoste, who at different times has beaten everybody of 
distinction on either side of the Atlantic (he is now appa- 
rently retiring from the game); and M. Jean Borotra, who is 
the idol of Wimbledon as well as of a good many other 
places; “he is a great match player, perhaps the greatest of 
his epoch.” The author also discusses the prowess of Mr. 
H. W. Austin, who is only handicapped by his physique, 
Mrs. Moody (Miss Helen Wills), Sefiorita d’Alvarez, and Miss 
E. L. Heine of Natal. This is certainly one of the best books 
that has yet appeared on the game.—L. J. M. 


Lawn Tennis 
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ENGLAND is immensely interested, as always, in the 
Australian cricketers. There is universal excitement as to 
Cri what will happen in the Test Matches. The 

chet Australians have begun most auspiciously, 
having so far not lost a single match, while the draws have 
been in their favour. It is not only in playing against 
indifferent county teams, such as Worcestershire and Leicester- 
shire, that they have been so efficient, but likewise against 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. The whole ten wickets of the 
latter team have been taken by Mr. Grimmett, Australia’s 
googly bowler. This was all the more of a surprise because 
although our experts recognized the strength of Australia’s 
batting they have been inclined to depreciate their bowling; 
but it is evident from several matches, that besides Mr. 
Grimmett, the team includes more than one competent 
bowler who should be most useful to them in the Test 
Matches, of which the first will be played at Nottingham. 
Their two chief batsmen, the captain, Mr. Woodfull, and 
Mr. Donald Bradman, played several big innings, the former 
being a most difficult wicket to get, while Mr. Bradman, 
who is regarded as a brilliant exponent of the Victor Trumper 
School, established his reputation by making over two 
hundred in his first match on English ground. In addition 
to these, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Kippax, and Mr. Ponsford are 
liable, when they get going and are acclimatized, to make 
many runs; and if the Old Country is to make sure of retaining 
the Ashes, which were snatched from Australia a year and 
a half ago, our team will have to be most carefully selected, 
and there is some concern at the delay in indicating its 
likely members, as also in getting them together under their 
captain, who has not yet been chosen, though it is generally 
thought and hoped by many cricketers that Mr. A. P. F. 
Chapman will be selected, as his personality is invaluable in 
big cricket, even though he is a rather uncertain run-getter. 

The most interesting match played so far was Australia 
v. the M.C.C. at Lord’s on May 17th-20th, as the English 
team was mainly composed of young amateurs such as are 
rarely seen in the field together nowadays. The result 
was a draw, but considering the youth of the two sides, there 
was much dull and cautious play.—L. J. M. 
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WHAT OF OUR NAVY NOW? 


In previous numbers of the National Review I have 
endeavoured to show that the diplomatic discussions pre- 
liminary to the naval treaty, and the negotiations for the 
treaty itself, were conducted upon a vicious principle. 
An informal arrangement, entirely in the American interest, 
was concluded at a secluded fishing-camp on an American 
river; when that arrangement was shown to be damaging 
to British interests, when attempts to apply it universally 
excited opposition and failed, the Prime Minister and his 
colleagues persevered on the course they had chosen by 
ignoring British interests, by disregarding our responsi- 
bilities as a European Power, and by being contemptuous 
or censorious of those European Ministers who had a higher 
sense of public duty than theirs. 

For so long as these opinions were deductions made 
from guarded and ambiguous public utterances of the Prime 
Minister and his friends, or from heavily censored reports 
on the progress of negotiations, it was still open to those 
who desired to believe in the integrity of British Ministers 
to withhold judgment until the final result of the negotiations 
was made known. If, however, it can be shown by facts 
and figures that the original principles of the negotiations 
have been embodied in the treaty, and that a sentimental 
dislike of British naval security has been converted into an 
instrument of public law, no doubt can remain. The most 
trustful and the most infatuated must then all admit that 
the treaty has been negotiated in the interest of a foreign 
Power. I propose, therefore, to complete the cycle of proof. 

Like all comprehensive treaties, this naval treaty contains 
a great deal of important matter. The long and intricate 
articles in Annex II can be disregarded, as they relate to 
highly technical questions, which do not impinge upon 
policy; Annex III is of the same nature. The important 
sections of the treaty are those which regulate the reduction 
of battle-fleets, those which regulate the length of time which 
vessels shall remain in service, and those which specify the 
cruiser, destroyer, and submarine strengths of the signatory 
Powers. First, then, let us examine the battleship clauses. 

By Article 2, Part 1, the United States undertakes to 
dispose of three capital ships, and Great Britain to reduce 
her fleet by five. On a first inspection this can be seen to 
be a strange system of equivalents. The battle-fleets of the 
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two Powers were reduced to equality by the Washington 
Treaty; further reductions in the proportion of five by one 
party and three by the other must necessarily disturb that 
equality, but the original principle has been disregarded in 
more ways than this. Of the three capital ships which the 
Americans undertake to scrap, the Florida and the Utah 
were completed in 1911, the Arkansas in 1912*; their 
total tonnage is 69,650, their total armament thirty-two 
12-inch guns. The four British battleships to be scrapped 
are the Benbow, the Emperor of India, the Iron Duke, and 
the Marlborough—all these vessels were completed in 1914, 
their total tonnage is 100,000, their armament forty 13-5- 
inch guns; to these must be added the battle cruiser T'iger, 
a vessel of 28,500 tons, completed in 1914 and armed with 
eight 13-5-inch guns. Here, then, is the system of equivalent 
reductions which the British Government has embodied in 
a public treaty. In tonnage the equivalents are 69,650 
and 128,500; in guns the equivalents are thirty-two 12-inch 
guns and forty-eight guns of a larger calibre. 

But this utterly unequal bargain is bad for two reasons: 
it abrogates a general principle of the Washington Treaty 
in addition to its practical details. During the negotiations 
for that treaty, the British delegation maintained that the 
fighting-power of battleships could not be assessed solely 
by their tonnage and armament. The Battle of Jutland 
had so much influenced design and mechanism, that ships 
built after the lessons and consequences of that battle had 
been examined and understood, had a far higher fighting 
value than vessels built previously. The Americans admitted 
this to be true, and the principle influenced the final calcula- 
tions for making the two fleets of equal strength. What has 
now become of this principle? In 1936, when the two battle-- 
fleets are to be reduced to absolute equality—as the Americans 
understand the word—there will be eight post-Jutland 
battleships in the American Navy and two in the British. 
The excuse or explanation which Mr. MacDonald and his 
colleagues will probably make is that they announced during 
the negotiations that they confidently hoped to abolish 
battle-fleets altogether if fortune allowed them to negotiate 
other treaties on this new model. Their reductions in the 
British battle-fleet must therefore be taken as an earnest 
of their good intentions. The answer is that a policy which 
removes five British capital ships from service for every 


* The Americans may scrap the Wyoming instead of the Arkansas if they 
prefer. The two vessels are, however, of the same age, tonnage, and 
armement. 
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three the Americans consent to destroy abolishes no battle- 
fleet but the British. 

The clauses which give the Americans an immense 
superiority in battleship strength are simple and easy to 
understand. If British public opinion is so indifferent that 
no obstacle is raised against this shameful bargain, then 
it is only necessary to register it. It was not quite so easy 
to apply the same principle to cruiser strength. At Rapidan 
Mr. MacDonald agreed to limit British cruiser strength to 
fifty units; but as the United States have only fourteen 
cruisers in full service, some agreement was necessary with 
regard to the ships which the Americans should build in 
order to redress the inequality. This agreement is to be 
found in section 1 of Annex I (Rules for replacement), and in 
Article 16 of Part III. Section 1 declares that surface 
vessels displacing between three and ten thousand tons— 
in plain language, cruisers—shall be deemed “over age”’ 
after sixteen years in service if they were laid down before 
January 1, 1920; if laid down subsequently to that date, 
their effective length of service will be twenty years. This 
exceedingly important provision governs the whole arrange- 
ment for cruiser limitation. 

It can be understood at a glance that the clause is curious. 
The year 1920 is not important in cruiser design, for no 
naval expert has ever classified cruiser fleets into divisions 
of pre- and post-1920 ships; the date has therefore been 
chosen for some special reason. Also, the effect of the 
clause is to shorten the effective life of combatant vessels. 
Hitherto the Admiralty’s estimate has been that cruisers 
become over age after twenty years’ service, destroyers 
after sixteen, and submarines after twelve, and this estimate 
was presumably a technical estimate of durability. A 
clause which enacts that vessels shall be replaced before they 
are actually worn out reads rather strangely in a treaty of 
naval limitation; it is in conflict with the most elementary 
principle of armament reduction, and must therefore have 
been inserted for some good reason, which I shall now 
explain. 

By Article 16 of the third section of the treaty, Great 
Britain is allowed 146,800 tons of cruisers which mount 
guns of a calibre larger than 6-1 inch. This fleet of heavy 
cruisers will obviously be composed of the following units: 
Four Londons, 40,000 tons; seven Kents, 70,000 tons; two 
Norfolks, 20,000 tons; the York and Ezeter, 16,800 tons. 
But in order that our heavy cruiser fleet shall reach this 
final composition the four improved Birminghams will 
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have to be put out of service. Even the Prime Minister 
and his colleagues might well dread the consequences of 
doing this too abruptly. They had themselves paid lip 
service to the doctrine of maintaining an adequate cruiser 
defence, and thought that a proposal for treating large 
cruisers like battleships would be ill received. There were, 
indeed, no conceivable grounds for removing the four 
improved Birminghams from service, and if the rule had been 
maintained of replacing cruisers when they have been in 
service for twenty years, then the Effingham and the Frobisher 
would have been replaced in 1944 and 1945; the Hawkins 
and Vindictive in 1938 and 1939. This, for some reason, 
was deemed inexpedient; but the new sixteen-year rule 
clears away some of the difficulties; for by virtue of the 
rule the Hawkins and Vindictive can be officially declared 
over age in 1934 and 1935. The other two will still remain, 
however, and with regard to thein the treaty provides that 
they “may” be disposed of during 1936. This polite, 
permissive expression is significant: for the first time in 
British history the British nation petitions the right to 
dispose of its own property. The United States are graciously 
pleased to grant it. 

But the new rule of replacement is of far wider applica- 
tion than this, and to explain its baneful effects upon naval 
building I must make a brief digression. It is popularly 
believed that these large ten-thousand-ton cruisers, which 
naval Powers have been building since the Washington 
treaty, are a stabilized type, and that those possessed by 
one nation differ little in fighting value from those possessed 
by another. Ostensibly this is so; all these ships have very 
similar characteristics, some are a knot or two faster than 
others, and there are slight differences in armour protection; 
all, however, carry 8-inch guns and appear to be equally 
powerful. But this popular belief is very far from the 
truth. Up to the date of the Washington Treaty, larger and 
larger units were the outward and visible effects of compe- 
tition in design. But the constructors of one nation are not 
debarred from outpacing the constructors of another merely 
because they cannot design larger ships. Competition in 
mechanical improvement has replaced the older and cruder 
form of competitive building; and it may be doubted whether 
the designs and mechanism of any vessel upon the high seas 
has been so much influenced by scientific research as those of 
these new ten-thousand-ton cruisers. Each new vessel 
launched is an advance upon its predecessor, the aggregate 
of hundreds of small improvements in mechanism make an 
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imposing total of extra fighting efficiency. And it must be 
remembered that this new competition is fiercer and more 
implacable than the old. A temporary set-back in naval 
building might, in the old days, be made good by rapidly 
constructing a few large units. Nowadays the case is 
different. If scientific research in the mechanism of fighting 
ships is to be a continuous progress or evolution, then 
practical experiments in design must succeed one another 
in a regular succession. To agree to a long delay in replace- 
ment whilst another Power replaces steadily and methodi- 
cally is to place a handicap upon designers, constructors, 
and seamen which they will never recover. 

Our position with regard to 8-inch gun cruisers is this: 
It can be seen from the total tonnage figure in Part III 
that, in 1936, the constitution of our heavy cruiser fleet 
will be four Shropshires, laid down in 1927 and completed 
in 1929 five Suffolks, laid down in 1924 and completed in 
1928; two Australias, laid down in 1925 and completed in 
1928; two Norfolks, to be completed this year; the York 
and the Exeter. All these ships are judged over age after 
twenty years’ service, as they were completed after 1920. 
Now, during the present year the United States will put 
eight Pensacolas into service, so that, as these vessels are 
newer than any we possess, except the Norfolk and Dorsetshire, 
and more powerful than the York and Exeter, the Americans 
will, at the end of this year or during it, commission eight 
ships which outmatch the most powerful vessels we possess 
in the same class. This, however, is only an initial advantage. 
The treaty grants the United States the right to launch 
ten additional ten-thousand-ton cruisers during the next six 
years. For six years, therefore, the research departments of 
the United States may work without interruption, and add 
improvement to improvement. The last group of ships de- 
signed under this arrangement will as much outclass our most 
powerful cruisers as a Dreadnought outclassed its prede- 
cessors. Our heavy cruiser fleet will be little but a collection of 
old guns and old machinery when compared to the American. 
And during this same period, be it remembered, we are 
to put two heavy cruisers out of commission. Yet, even now 
the catalogue of our disadvantages is incomplete; for it 
will not be until about 1942 that we shall have the right to 
lay down replacement keels for the ten-thousand-ton cruisers. 
The outcome of this rule is, therefore, that the results of 
twelve whole years of research and mechanical invention 
are to be collected together and handed as a sort of bonus, 
present, or bribe to the naval forces of the United States. 
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It might have been supposed, that having accepted a 
position of such manifest disadvantage in the matter of 
heavy cruisers we should endeavour to strike a better 
bargain with regard to those others, which we have repeatedly 
stated to be essential to trade protection. It would seem, 
however, that the policy of securing an honourable bargain 
upon any point whatever is quite abhorrent to the Govern- 
ment, and that their only concern is to add one British 
disadvantage to another; for it can easily be shown that this 
new replacement rule, damaging to British interests in itself, 
has been made doubly so by a special reservation, arbitrarily 
inserted in the clause. 

If the old twenty-year rule of replacement had been 
maintained, the Government could have sanctioned a gradual 
and moderate building programme; fifteen vessels would 
have become due for replacement during the next six years, 
and, as the new ships will be heavier and more seaworthy 
than the old, twelve vessels, delivered in groups of three, 
would have sufficed. But the sixteen-year rule, which 
operates severely against our light cruiser fleet, alters this 
state of things completely. If this rule were to be followed 
we should, in 1936, have only seven light cruisers proper 
for sea-service: the two Emeralds, 15,130 tons; two of the 
D class, 9,700 tons; the Capetown, 4,200 tons; the Adelaide, 
5,100 tons; and the Diomede, 4,850 tons. As the total of this 
tonnage comes to 38,980, and as we are allowed, by treaty, 
192,200 tons of 6-inch gun cruisers, it follows that between 
now and 1936 we ought to build 153,220 tons of cruisers. 
Are we, however, permitted to do so? By no means; “ apart 
from the cruisers under construction on the Ist April, 1930, 
the total replacement tonnage of cruisers to be completed, 
in the case of the British Commonwealth of nations, prior 
to 3lst December, 1936, shall not exceed 91,000 tons.” 
Thus runs the reservation; no other clause or sub-clause in 
any way comparable to it is to be found in the treaty; the 
limitation is imposed upon Great Britain alone, and in the 
class of vessel which even the present Government have 
admitted to be essential to our Imperial defence. The 
final effect of this clause is, therefore, that Great Britain 
may maintain the light cruiser fleet allowed to the country 
on the strict understanding that 62,600 tons of its cruiser 
ratio is made up of old and worthless vessels. 

During the last few days the Prime Minister has made a 
long and rambling explanation of this disastrous treaty. 
This is neither the time nor the place to analyse his intricate 
statement in detail; his remarks on the major issues do, 
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however, deserve a certain amount of attention. It is patent 
to everybody that the treaty registers an enormous expansion 
of American naval strength, and a corresponding depression 
of the British. When the treaty is in full operation the 
quantity of combatant cruiser tonnage in full commission 
on the high seas will be nearly double the present figure. 
Nevertheless, the treaty has to be called a disarmament 
treaty. How does Mr. MacDonald meet this difficulty? 
“T tell the House quite candidly,” he says, “ that if it has 
been necessary to increase the size of our fleet in order to 
get an agreement which would have ended competition, 
it would have been an economy. It would have been 
wisdom, for the time being, to have increased the size of our 
fleet... .” 

The remark is obviously an apology for American naval 
expansion; an assurance that every new American cruiser 
is a sort of benevolent gift to mankind; it means, in effect, 
that when every shipyard in America is working to full 
capacity, when the lathes of every gun factory in the United 
States are turning by day and by night to arm the new 
vessels, when every electrical industry in the country is 
perfecting instruments of fire control, we in this country 
are to raise a round of applause at this terrific industry; 
and our pacifist societies are to congratulate the Bethlehem 
Steel Works on their noble and persistent endeavour to end 
naval competition. But if, while the United States are 
building an enormous fleet of philanthropic cruisers, the 
Chantiers de la Loire complete a few destroyers, and the 
Chantiers de la Seine deliver a handful of submarines, what 
is to be said to them? If the Government’s manner of 
receiving the French proposals gives us any guidance, we 
can take it as certain that this will be called wicked construc- 
tion, and that the French Naval Staff will be described as 
the most ambitious and the most unscrupulous of men. 

But the mere fact that the Prime Minister considers, 
or affects to consider, this treaty a poison or a soporific 
to naval competition is worth notice. Why should he 
think so? In 1935, when the whole question is to be recon- 
sidered, the American delegation will come to the Conference 
as representatives of a State with a fleet which out-matches 
our own in many particulars, and is in a fair way to out-match 
it altogether. This position will be the outcome of the 
treaty; does it end naval competition? Only if British 
public opinion is so apathetic that it raises no protest; only 
if the British Naval Staff have no proposals for redressing 
the manifest and growing inequality in the naval strengths 
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of the two Powers; on any other hypothesis whatever the 
treaty bridles active rivalry for five years and then lets it 
loose. We may assume, then, that this apathetic state of 
public opinion is what the Prime Minister counts upon. 
If that can be assured, then the naval superiority of the 
United States may be accepted without opposition. The 
indifference of the British public to the treaty has been so 
extraordinary that it would be futile to deny that the 
_ present Government have some grounds for confidence. 
Nevertheless, there is a disturbing influence. The shouts 
of exultation which are rising from the other side of the 
Atlantic are so loud and brutal that they may rouse even the 
British public from its torpor. Mr. Stimson has, it is true, 
announced the good bargain with a certain amount of 
diplomatic discretion; but Admiral Pratt has summed up 
the whole matter with rare bluntness. ‘‘ You build up as the 
treaty provides,” he announced to the senators, “‘ and I would 
not swap it for the British.’ In answer to another question, 
the American Commander-in-Chief stated that the Treaty 
suited him, ‘‘ and when I say that,” he added, ‘‘ I remember 
that if we had to fight now I would have to do the fighting.” 
Here, then, is a firm denial of the legend circulated in this 
country for so long that the expansion of the American 
fleet is a political matter; and an assurance that it is intended 
for a genuinely combatant purpose. It so happens, moreover, 
that Admiral Hilary Jones has enlarged upon this. If 
Admiral Pratt’s statement had stood alone, it might have 
been thought that his remarks about fighting referred to 
fighting in general, and that he had no specific enemy in 
mind. But Admiral Hilary Jones, who evidently dislikes 
vagueness, has explained what his colleague really did mean. 
“Tf we had nothing but 8-inch gun cruisers and you took 
the two fleets out into mid-Atlantic [not, be it noted, into 
the mid-Pacific], the probabilities are that we should win. 
But that would not happen.” And what does the Admiral 
anticipate? That the Anglo-American brotherhood and 
the Kellogg Pact will make all operations impossible? 
By no means. He looks for equal combatant chances “ in 
areas wherein we shall be called upon to operate.” His 
plan for universal peace is to carry “‘ unit [anglicé squadronal] 
operations into distant areas in which other Powers had 
bases from which they could work.” 

Remarks such as these dispose for ever of the assurances 
which have been so frequently made about the development 
of the American fleet. They mean, in plain language, that 
strategical exercises and war games have been played in 
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the American War College and Staff College with definite 
objectives and definite enemies, and that those who have 
conducted the games have formed certain conclusions about 
the naval forces necessary for operating successfully off 
British overseas bases. 

Nobody should complain that the Americans have spoken 
openly, though brutally, of the advantages they have 
obtained, and of the purposes to which they will certainly 
put their fleet if needs be. Their shouts of triumph are at 
present the best obstacle to the British Government’s plan 
of negotiating another treaty, worse than the existing one, 
six years from now. The Americans are not likely to 
conceal their satisfaction during the period; and the contempt 
of a foreigner has more than once roused the British nation 
to a sense of danger, when the warnings of their own country- 
men have passed unheeded. 
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THESE SCANDALOUS WAR BOOKS | 
AND PLAYS 


Ir the current books and plays, which are bringing in a 
golden harvest to various writers, publishers, and speculators, 
give a true picture of the British Army in the World War, it 
would seem that next Armistice Day the representatives of 
the nation should go to the Cenotaph, give thanks to God that 
a million of our men were killed, and express regret that any 
came home. ‘True, a few years ago, we were going to build 
a New Jerusalem of our land in gratitude to them, “‘ make it 
a home fit for heroes.” Then, with the testimony of millions 
of direct witnesses before us, the impression we had was of 
our men walking, waiting, sleeping with Death by their side; 
suffering always hideous physical discomfort, often the 
agony of shattering wounds and corrosive gas; but very 
rarely breaking under the strain, fear overpowered by duty, 
horrors forgotten in a sense of spiritual comradeship and a 
confidence that their leaders and the people at Home were 
doing all that could be done to make their harsh trials 
endurable. Now we must recognize—if this war literature 
gives a true picture—that there was in the British Army 
much swinish immorality, cowardice, drunkenness, and thiev- 
ing; that the High Command tolerated, encouraged, even 
organized cruelties to the nerve-wracked and orgies for the 
vicious and were outside the pale of decent humanity. 

But, I maintain, this war literature, which comes now in 
a sewer spate, gives not a true but a foully libellous picture; 
it represents partly an ignorant and neurotic view, partly 


a profit-seeking pandering to the pruriency of a section of. 


the public which is willing to pay for libels on the men and 
women of whose fame they have a mean-spirited jealousy. 
I ask leave to call evidence to show that the British soldiers 
and women workers during the World War were in the great 
majority decent, sober, dutiful folk; and the system of dis- 
cipline under which they worked neither cruel, careless, nor 
licentious, but, on the contrary, planned and administered 
to give sympathy and support to weakness, discouragement 
to evil. 

It is right to give my credentials as a witness. From 
August 12th to December 1914, I was with the Belgian Army, 
and for a time in close contact with the British Naval Division 
at Antwerp: from December 1914 to August 1915 in train- 
ing-camp at Home: from August 1915 to October 1916 at 
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the Front in France with the Field Artillery (short intervals 
in hospital with trench-fever and, later, a slight wound); for 
nearly a year in hospital with severe wounds; then, after 
convalescent service on “the Whitehall Front,” called to 
G.H.Q., France, April 1918, for a special task, which gave 
me access to all records, however secret, of the Administra- 
tive Services. On questions of drink and morals I have thus 
not only my direct observation, but also knowledge of the 
statistical facts (all details of the administration of the Army 
were exactly recorded; one could find out how much whisky 
and rum were consumed per man in France, and how many 
women workers had to be demobilized for moral lapses). 
In the Field Artillery my normal post was captain of a 
battery; for short periods Battery Commander; for longer 
periods I had special jobs with the Infantry, and my duty was 
with them in holding a position or attacking. I knew closely 
the lives of over one hundred men, much of the lives of about 
one thousand more. The system of the Army I learned in 
close detail whilst at G.H.Q., as it was part of my duty to 
supervise and issue all orders to the Administrative Services. 


Ignorance of the most elementary facts of the Army 
system is the first charge which can be established against 
the scandalous war books and plays. Some of the horrors 
they portray simply could not have happened. Many of 
them are founded on the presumption that little groups of 
officers and men could pass through long periods without 
supervision from any higher authority. But in the Army 
there was no flea so big that there was not a bigger flea to 
bite him. From the private up to the Commander-in- 
Chief stretched a taut chain of responsibility and check. 
A Captain breaking down in health or in conduct could only 
continue in a position of responsibility with the connivance 
of his Major, his Colonel, his General, the Staff Officers of his 
Division, and the Medical Officer; not to add his junior officers, 
whose duty it would be to call attention to any dangerous 
dereliction of duty. Another common ignorance is to 
presume a degree of independence in movement and in assum- 
ing duty which was quite impossible. Minor ignorances it 
would be tedious to detail; to give but one example from the 
text of a current war play: “Staff officer, sword and gorgets, 
rushes by.” No officers, Staff or Regimental, carried swords 
on the battle-field. 

The ignorance is usually malicious, used to disparage or to 
defame: and the writers could at the cost of a little trouble 
have found out that what was stated was not within the limits 
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of human probability. No one will argue that war plays 
and war novels should be kept to exact record; that there 
should be no licence to heighten dramatic interest by fictional 
episodes. But every soldier or pseudo-soldier claiming to 
write from personal experience and to give a realist picture 
should at least inform himself of the general conditions of 
the soldier’s life and avoid degrading libels founded on 
impossible happenings. 


A brief examination of the history of the scandalous war 
literature will indicate its motives—in part peace propaganda, 
in chief money-making. Fitly enough (since the war was 
of their making) the Germans began. All Quiet on the 
Western Front described the war impurely from a latrine 
point of view. It pictured the German soldiery as a swinish, 
thieving, whining, undisciplined gang. If one who claimed 
to have seen service in their Front line cared to give that 
impression of his comrades, it is not our affair. But, as I 
have had to mention the book, since it is the fountain of 
inspiration for many of the British books, I think it just to 
give my opinion that it is not a true picture of the German 
Army and has strong indication of being a “ faked ”’ collec- 
tion of horrors. True, I have a direct knowledge of some 
beastly acts by German soldiers in Belgium; but I cannot 
accept their countryman’s picture of them, mainly because 
if it were a true one it seems to me that we should have been 
on the Rhine not in 1918 but in 1914. 

That book may have been honestly written in the sense 
that the writer intended it for anti-war “ propaganda.” 
Certainly the mercenary motive was not then the enticement 
it became subsequently. As “anti-war” propaganda it 
had a warm welcome. Our own General Sir Ian Hamilton 
is advertised as giving it the following eulogy: ‘‘At last the 
hand of genius has uplifted the curtain. The author deserves 
to be awarded the Nobel Peace Prize for the next ten years 
in succession.’ 

Almost simultaneously with All Quiet on the Western 
Front came the production in London of Journey’s End, which 
was accepted as giving a typical picture in a dramatic form 
of British officers’ life at the Front. It is not to be put in 
the same class with the German masterpiece of muck. But 
in my view, and in the view of every soldier who served, 
whom I have questioned on the subject, it gives a false idea 
of that life; and, making full allowance for dramatic licence, 
it portrays conditions in regard to drink and to “ nerves” 
which were impossible. To these points I shall refer later. 
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All Quiet on the Western Front and Journey's End made 
great fortunes for their authors and those associated with 
them. Their financial success was due largely to the help 
of peace advocates, including, I am sorry to record, the 
League of Nations Union. The view that the squalid 
picturing of the soldier was a service to the cause of peace 
will probably prove to have been gravely mistaken. A true 
resoluteness against the waste and stupidity of war will not 
come from cruel slanders of the officers and men who obeyed 
the call to defend their country. 

The two “ masterpieces” (though the British one is not 
to be classed with the squalid filth of the German one) had 
this in common; that they presented horrible pictures of 
war life and that they brought in colossal gains. Clearly 
great profit was offering to defamatory war writers from 
exploiting a public partly composed of mistaken peace 
enthusiasts, partly of those who enjoy filth and blasphemy, 
partly of those whose mean souls would be gratified to see 
mud thrown at men and women of whose fame they were 
envious. Supply came quickly to meet the demand. No 
other motive need be sought for the majority of the subsequent 
scandal war books than that of money-making. 


Their libels may be grouped under three headings: 
drink, nerves, vice. In discussing-them I shall venture to 
add to my personal experience some facts drawn from official 
statistics, though I can only rely upon my memory of those 
statistics. 

Regarding drink, it was impossible for any general 
practice of drunkenness to exist, and, humanly speaking, 
impossible for any individual practice to continue for any 
length of time. In the first place the drink could not be 
obtained. 

There was, apart from medical stores, only one free 
alcoholic issue in the Army, the rum ration. It was a 
meagre and carefully safeguarded ration. If its volume had 
been multiplied by ten it would not have allowed general or 
even frequent drunkenness. It would have been an impos- 
sible meanness for a few to reserve from it enough to indulge 
in drunken bouts by stealing from the many; impossible 
for two reasons, that officers and non-commissioned officers 
did not steal from their comrades and that the men knew 
their rights and their rations. The free rum ration repre- 
sented a small nip—usually, in my experience, taken with 
tea—to help through a bad hour. 

The Expeditionary Force Canteens carried stocks of 
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whisky, brandy, wine, and, in one stage of the war, beer, 
all of which could be had on payment. There were, however, 
severe restrictions on the sale of whisky and brandy. They 
could not be sold to “ other ranks” but only to officers’ 
Messes, and had to be signed for, so that issues were closely 
checked. In my experience a battery Mess—four or five 
officers—could obtain one case of whisky per month. Sales 
of light wines and beer were not under the same severe 
restrictions, as they were not regarded as being dangerous 
to sobriety. (When the German offensive in 1918 was 
about to engulf the great canteen at Meaulte, all the spirits 
were poured away, but the wine and the beer, with the 
tobacco, biscuits, chocolates, etc., were placed out on the 
road so that our retreating troops could help themselves as 
they passed.) The E.F.C., intended for the comfort and not 
the degradation of the troops, and under the strictest military 
control, had every motive to prevent the means for drunken- 
ness getting into the hands of any officer. Its total sales of 
spirits during the war compared with the number of serving 
officers were insignificant. 

There was one other occasional resource for the drunken- 
minded, civilian establishments behind the line. These 
were under the closest supervision of the Military Police; 
and if they allowed drunkenness were put “ out of bounds ” 
and could not be patronized. 

The path towards getting excessive supplies of drink in 
France had thus more than one barrier of barbed-wire. 
Having got the drink, a would-be drunkard had still the 
difficult problem of its transport to his quarters. That over- 
come, his actual drinking bouts would still be hazardous. 
He would have to overdrink under the constant observation 
of his superior officers and the intermittent observation of 
the Medical Officer and the Staff Officers. Night or day 
there would be no hour at which he might not have to face 
a superior. 

Of course there were rare opportunities for officers and men 
to get the means to overdrink; and rare cases in which they 
did. But the system of administration and discipline made 
it practically impossible to avoid detection and disciplinary 
action. Since one drunken, or even one fuddled or over- 
excited, man might endanger the lives of thousands—for 
the conditions of the war called for a sober, cautious careful- 
ness at every moment—it was everybody’s interest to guard 
against abuse of drink. 

I never encountered a drunken officer or man in France: 
did note two cases in which apparently officers were “‘ keeping 
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their spirits up ’ with alcohol and were withdrawn, presum- 
ably to some work where that was not so dangerous. 


On the question of “nerves,” there could be no more 
cruel slander of the Army system and of its officers and men 
than the representation as typical of nerve-broken wretches 
kept remorselessly to their tasks until killed by the enemy 
or shot as cowards. 

A nerve-broken man is of no use and of much danger in a 
trench or a battery. His place is in a hospital, and it is the 
duty of the Medical Services to get him there. Also, if a 
man shows the preliminary signs of his nerve going, it is 
the obviously wise thing to give him a chance of recovering 
before he breaks down. 

In my experience, officers, non-coms., and the more 
experienced soldiers were almost invariably humane and 
sympathetic in nursing new recruits out of their first shell 
shyness, and in seeking to give a man showing signs of 
strain the chance of a spell of comparative safety. Many 
times I have been made aware of officer or man being quietly 
fixed for a while in something “‘ cushy ” for this reason. 

For a nerve-broken officer to be allowed to stay in a 
position of responsibility would mean that his seniors and 
the Medical Officer were gravely neglectful of their duty. 
The Medical Officer’s duty and powers—absolute in medical 
matters—have to be kept in mind in this connection. 

I recall one personal experience. Following an anxious 
and laborious fifty hours’ continuous duty safe-guarding my 
battery horses on the march during a great blizzard I con- 
tracted a slight fever. I could sit my horse and carry on, 
and did carry on, for I was in command temporarily, until, 
en route, I came into contact with the Divisional Medical 
Officer. He accused me of not being fit, appeared to accept 
my plea that it would be all right on the morrow as I had a 
mc retire billet for that night, and promised to send me 
a prescription. The prescription was an ambulance, which 
took me to a coast hospital. 

The Medical Service was extraordinarily efficient and 
sympathetic, and always in strong force at the fighting line. 

On this point I cite a war book, not of the scandalous 
class. It is written by a poet and gives a vivid, patently 


honest, but in my view a greatly exaggerated, picture of 


the trials of the trenches. One can see that it is an honest 
impression on a courageous but an over-sensitive mind, one 
not temperamentally fitted for the harsh ordeals of war: and 
I note that that writer was allowed very little time in the 
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fighting line, was several times sent away for long spells to 
attend some school of instruction and, finally, Home. 

Fortunately British nerve was normally quite adequate 
to the strain, hideous though it was. One ghastly night in 
the Artois I could not forbear saying an admiring word 
to a little gun-layer who was carrying on with perfect coolness 
in a gun-pit which was something of a shambles. 

‘“* Have you ever had to take out the evening papers on a 
bike through London traffic? ” he asked almost rebukingly. 

But nerves did fail sometimes. The system was not to 
drive the man to death. The Army was not cruel. Within 
the family of the battalion or the battery there was more 
human kindness and consideration than in many civilian 
organizations, and prevention, not punishment, was the aim. 


On the question of vice, I knew closely the lives of my 
hundred men, mostly married or with sweethearts at Home. 
They were as clean, decent men as one could ever hope to 
meet. I knew something of the lives of very many others, 
and would, within the limits of my knowledge, say the same 
of them. Obscene and blasphemous language was not the 
common talk of the soldiers. I heard somewhat less of it 
than I do in civil life. 

Before me as I write is the text of one of the war plays. 
Of four soldiers in it two talk constantly of filth, and there 
is more than one statement put into their mouths to represent 
it to be a fact that our soldiers were paraded to attend 
brothels! One refers to his Colonel promising the men 
that when they enter Germany they will have for a day 
unlimited licence to rape any German women. The writer 
of this play had a strong dramatic idea which did not surely 
need the support of this muck. What is his object? To 
argue that these men, with their vile tongues and their vile 
lies, were typical of the British Army in France and necessary 
to give a true picture of its life? Or to seek an audience 
by “‘ sex ” interest ? 

Not even the women workers are spared in the scandal 
war books. One—strictly anonymous, but I am informed 
from the pen of a “lady of quality ” who certainly had an 
interesting record of war service—makes sweeping charges 
of vice against the W.A.A.C.s and the women hospital 
workers. 

The impossibility of most of what she alleges would be 
patent to anyone who knew the system of supervision, which 
was well thought out and excellently administered. The 
W.A.A.C.s had better guardianship than in the average 
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British home. They lived in settlements, with their own 
recreation rooms. These settlements were strictly out of 
bounds for soldiers. All private houses, cafés, restaurants, 
etc., were “out of bounds” to the W.A.A.C.s. Nor could 
a W.A.A.C. “ walk out ” with officer or soldier in her leisure- 
time, except by permission of her officer. 

One more piece of evidence on this subject of vice. An 
Infantry Regiment, of whose Mess I have the honour to 
have been elected a permanent member, keeps in its records 
a letter from the Mayor of Gezaincourt, France, to its 
Brigadier, dated February 1916, which reads: 


‘**Permit me to say, dear sir, that we shall retain the most 
pleasant memory of this regiment, for during all the duration 
of its sojourn in the commune, the conduct of both officers 
and men was of the most exemplary character. Not only 
was there not a single complaint lodged against them, but we 
established with them the truest of friendships, a state of 
affairs which was heartily reciprocated by them.” 


There are scores of similar letters from the French village 
authorities in the possession of our Army units. The picture 
of the British Army they give is not of a drunken, licentious 
soldiery, but—as one French matron phrased it—“‘ of lions 
in the trenches, lambs in the villages.” 


Is remedy possible? If Haig were alive I am confident 
that he would have attempted some action; one of those 
who shared responsibility with him in France might take 
his place and on behalf of the living and the dead build a 
barrier against this flood of filth. Official facts and figures 
from the records of the War Office should be made available 
on the questions of drink and vice; the testimony of the 
French villagers should be cited; a statement from the 
Medical Services, as well as from the Provost-Marshal’s depart- 
ment, regarding nerve-break and cowardice would be valuable; 
and it would not be unfair to state in full detail the war (and 
immediate post-war) records of authors of the libels on our 
soldiers so that we may know what claim they have to a 
hearing. 

Is such remedy advisable? In my opinion—bitter as is 
the conclusion that it should be necessary to suggest the 
need of exculpating those who offered every sacrifice for the 
nation’s honour and safety—yes. These slanders reach 
millions of the generation now growing up; are being actively 
helped by the enemies of social order as well as by mistaken 
peace advocates. There could usefully be made available 
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some clear, concise statement, founded on indisputable 
evidence, giving the truth as to the conditions of Army life 
during the war. The truth would show—apart from a few 
black sheep which every community has—a clean-speaking, 
sober, right-living band of gentlemen, whose courage was 
kept perfect to the end by a sympathetic system of discipline 
and by the unbending resolution and ungrudging generosity 
of the people at Home. . 


Frank Fox 
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AMERICAN TARIFFS AND FRENCH DEBTS 


By the law of England there is implied an equitable duty on 
anyone entitled to enjoy the performance of a contract by 
another to do nothing actively to prevent that other—his 
debtor, as it were—from fulfilling his contract. And TI 
make no doubt that the Supreme Court of the United States 
also recognizes and enforces that equitable obligation between 
its citizens. 

It is not to be contended here that there is any law which 
binds nations to act similarly, or that the U.S.A. has not the 
right by International Law to raise her tariffs as she pleases; 
but it will be suggested that there are some circumstances 
in which it becomes inequitable to raise them greatly beyond 
those that existed at the time when another nation incurred 
enormous debts to her, debts which all the world knew she 
could only discharge by the shipment of goods to her creditor 
nation. Those circumstances, in the case of the Allies, and 
of France in particular, exist already, and there seems to be 
an active campaign in America to make the tariffs more 
onerous still. 

No one wishes to belittle the invaluable help that America 
gave to her Allies in the war. A slight tendency to do so 
was only a natural reaction in Europe against loud claims in 
the “ Yellow” Press that America (alone) won the war. 
That made people over here point out that for the supplies 
and munitions that she furnished to the Allies before she 
came into the war her people were paid war prices forced 
to utmost heights by competition of the buyers. And that 
even after she came into the war her people were paid for 
such things at war prices; fixed prices, it is true, but at 
least as far as wheat was concerned, prices fixed by an 
American committee on which the farmers were given a 
clear majority over all other representatives—seven farmers 
to six others. In this matter of supplies the really 
splendid work for the allied cause was the wonderful 
campaign of self-denial by the housewives and consumers of 
wheat in America to secure that every possible pound of 
wheat might be saved to go to America’s Allies, who were 
fighting the common cause in Europe, whilst her own troops 
were being trained. And that was always recognized as a 
splendid service to the cause. 

As to her actual fighting, no one nation won the war, nor 
any two, but all, and none can say, “‘ We won it.” Subject 
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to that we all rejoice to praise, and hear praised, the courage, 
the soldierly determination, and the splendid fighting qualities 
of the American troops that gloriously did their full share in 
the final smashing up of the Hun invader of France. 

As to her loans to the Allies, no doubt they were invalua- 
ble towards the enormous and unheard-of demands of the 
Great War. And we all know that legally she could have 
demanded repayment of her loans in full at once, or else 
full interest only, and the whole principal still left due. 
And we all gladly recognize that the funding agreements by 
which interest and principal are paid off together over some 
eighty years, with allowance for the reduced rate of interest 
likely to prevail in later years, was a voluntary and generous 
concession by America, and one of great value to the debtors. 

England can pay and will pay, though her burdens have 
been made very materially greater by the tariff policy of our 
creditors. But France, debarred by prohibition from her 
former enormous export trade to America, in wines, brandies, 
and liqueurs, is in a position of peculiar hardship; and I 
suggest is entitled to rather more than the sympathetic 
consideration of America. 

That such great debts were not intended to be repaid in 
cash but by the export of goods and services is a commonplace. 
The Americans themselves did not send over these loans to 
France in money. The amounts lent were “taken out” 
in America for services or for food or goods produced in 
America and sold to the French there. And the American 
Government meant the loans to be taken out in that way and 
enormous profits accrued to the people of America by that 
means, for without these loans France, as they knew, could 
not have bought those goods or that food from them. 

Also American financiers all knew that France could — 
only repay those loans by the shipment of goods. A minor 
part might be paid by credits transferred to them after being 
earned in other countries by French goods sent there, but the 
vast bulk must be discharged by goods sent to America. 

They were under no illusions as to the difficulty that 
France must have in repayment. They had not only the 
French gold, but that of all the other Allies, already in their 
coffers. And most of their marketable securities were there 
besides. As to her sending goods, the McKinley tariff was 
already high and was then talked of as almost prohibitive, 
and American manufacturers were most heavily protected 
against European competition. Neither that, however, nor 
the special hardship of the French, was able to prevent the 
tarifis being again “ hoisted,’ as they say, against all their 
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European debtors. Since that time American manufacturers 
have passed through “record” times of prosperity. The 
messages from President Coolidge to Congress, each in 
turn, in their pleasing way, used to remind the nation 
that never in this world’s long history of civilization had 
prosperity so amazing, or personal comfort so costly or so 
luxurious, been placed within the reach of any community 
of mankind as were now enjoyed, as daily matters of right, 
by the humblest citizens of their great Republic. Recently, 
owing to a great Wall Street crisis, there has been rather a 
slump. Meanwhile for some time past a strong contest has 
been waged between the manufacturing and consuming 
interests as to the extent by which their swollen tariff shall 
again be raised, and enormous increases are being claimed, 
against their European allies who owe them such vast sums. 

I think one can find a good parallel in individual life. 
Instead of a nation take a corporate body, say an inland 
town. A foreign firm has in effect contracted to deliver to 
the Town Council in their town large annual deliveries 
of heavy goods for a period of, say, eighty years. Suppose 
that Council were to say to that firm: ‘“‘ When you promised 
to send us those goods you knew that they could only come 
to the place of delivery by means of our town’s tramway 
through the mountains and that the tolls are fixed by us. 
In order to protect new makers of such goods in our town 
we have already raised those tolls about 20 per cent.; now 
we propose to raise them to 50 or 60 per cent. ad valorem 
on all goods not made in our town. And if, as we think, 
you cannot go on sending your goods to us you will have to 
pay in good yellow gold the damages, which, by our law, are 
the cost of buying similar goods on the spot, year by year 
(from our own makers) and at the prices inflated by our new 
ad valorem Tramway tolls.” 

I think in that case the great Judges of the Supreme 
Court of America might very well say to that town something 
like this: ‘‘ Not so fast, my good town! In a simple contract 
with commercial people, not every possible contingency 
must be thought of and put on paper. Something is left 
to good faith. The sellers had the implied right to assume 
that in dealing with your tolls, you will not raise them 
unreasonably, so as substantially to alter the burden of 
delivery, let alone to make it impracticable.” I should not 
envy the advocate called upon to argue an appeal from such 
a judgment. 

Has not France much to be said for her views, held, I 
know, most strongly in every part of France, first that 
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the debts incurred and expended for the common cause 
against Germany should not be repaid, and, secondly, that 
at the very least it is unjust to call for repayment so long as 
France’s greatest product of wines are excluded by prohi- 
bition, and her other goods penalized by tariffs, greatly 
raised since the war, and now again to be raised, and 
amounting to an obstacle altogether different in character 
from the tariffs existing when those loans were made; and 
also that she should not be asked to repay the loans at an 
exchange enormously depreciated by the inability thus 
produced to sell her wines and her goods to America. 

In President Hoover America has, I am most certain, a 
great man, a great American first, of course, as no one can 
doubt who reads in his Life of his recent work as Secretary 
of Commerce and of his earlier successful protection of the 
American farmer, both by causing to be set up a Committee, 
containing a majority of farmers, to fix wheat prices to be 
paid by the Allies to the American farmer during the war, 
and also by maintaining his markets by organizing the 
supply to Germany and Russia after 1918, when a food 
slump threatened to ruin the American farmer, if no more 
war supplies were called for.* But although a great American, 
a greater man; and I trust that he may judge, and be able 
to make his compatriots see—as President Wilson did over 
the Panama tolls, which seemed likely to violate our Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty—that to raise these tariffs now is not quite 
fair to his former Allies, and more particularly to France; 
not quite playing the game, and hardly worthy of a great 
and magnanimous nation. 


* See Life of H. Hoover, by Irwin, at e.g. pp. 194-6 and 216, 232, and 306. 


A. H. CHaytor 


THAT TERRIBLE MOTHER-IN-LAW 


How are we to explain the relations between our Govern- 
ment and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics? The 
Russians, on their side, speak of our Ministers with withering 
contempt. ‘Labour Fascists,” ‘‘ Lackeys of the Bour- 
geoisie ’’—there is nothing too bad for them! And yet our 
Ministers do their bidding, not exactly with alacrity, but with 
an enforced obedience. 

It is very odd. In the National Review of October 
1921 I quoted a curious passage from a letter of Karl Marx 


to his friend and patron, Engels: 


“T shall give them [the French Socialists] the stick. 
The swine-hounds among the English Trade Unionists, who 
thought we were going too far, will not catch us easily. ... 
Things are advancing, and at the first Revolution, which is 
perhaps nearer than it seems, we—that is to say, you and I— 
will have this powerful instrument in our hand.” 


Compare this with a speech by Kameneff, Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars: 


“We shall not forget that MacDonald’s signature [to 
the agreement of 1924] does not represent a voluntary 
expression of his will. ... The agreement was signed 
under the menace of the big stick.” 


What are these sticks of which Kameneff and Karl Marx spoke 
at such different dates with the same confident truculence ? 
Let us note that this confidence is justified. Although 
Soviet policy brought down the Socialist Government of 
1924, their successors of 1929—the identical men—returned 
to it ‘“‘as a dog to his vomit.” They installed Sokolnikoff 
in London and proceeded to negotiate a temporary Trade 
Agreement, which was all that the Bolsheviks could desire. 
And while these negotiations were proceeding, the Soviet 
took an evident delight in making things difficult for 
Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues. They pressed on with 
their revolutionary campaign in India; their persecution of 
the Christians of Russia affronted the pious Wesleyanism 
of Mr. Henderson and—more important—that Roman 
Catholic vote which our Socialists anxiously cultivate. 
And almost on the day that the Agreement was signed, the 
first number of their very own journal, the Daily Worker, 
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published the famous Manifesto of the Third International. 
Here is a characteristic passage: 


“The appearance of a daily proletarian newspaper in 
Great Britain at this time of growing class struggles places 
a new and powerful weapon in the hands of the British 
working class in its fight against Capitalism, against Rational- 
ization, and the Social-Fascist Labour Government.” 


Here is still another reference to the “‘ powerful weapon,” 
the “ big stick.” Is it aclue? Does it help to explain that 
curious power of the Soviet over our Government? Let 
us see. 

The manifesto proposes “‘a close network of organiza- 
tions over the whole working class of Great Britain” to 
carry on “ the class struggle’ against the “ Labour Govern- 
ment” and “ Capitalism.” That network already exists; 
it existed in 1926; it forced our ‘‘ Labour-Fascists”’ into 
line on the General Strike. 

We have to remember that the ‘‘ Movement ”’ is Marxian, 
and that every “‘ Labour Leader” has accepted in principle 
the “class war” and the “complete destruction of the 
capitalist system” as the end in view. When a “ leader” 
is extreme in principle and moderate in practice, it is easy to 
accuse him of treason to the faith, of backsliding, of being 
a “ tool of the capitalist,” a “lackey of the bourgeoisie.” 

A “Labour leader” is in reality in a weak position; 
he is envied and suspected by those whom he “leads”; 
if he is himself a ‘ worker” by origin, he may be dragged 
back into the ranks of the workers, having lost the aptitude 
for work; if he is what Mr. Snowden calls a “‘ pure politician,” 
he may be thrown right out of the ““ Movement.” In either 


case he depends upon the Movement ”’ for existence, and 


he is constantly reminded that “the Movement is bigger 
than the Man.” 

When I speak of the Movement, I do not mean the 
working classes, or even the Trade Unionists; but that great 
army of delegates, branch managers, agitators, shop-stewards, 
workers in the cause, who control Labour politics. That 
Movement looks to Moscow with a sort of filial reverence, 
an awe, an admiration. The Russian Communists have done 
things which the ‘‘ Movement” would like to, but dare not, 
do. They are more faithful Marxians—the true defenders of 
the faith. They are actually putting in practice the Marxian 
principle of the class-war. To illustrate this attitude, let 
us take the case of Comrade Maxton. He prides himself 
on the extremity of his views; but when he goes to a Confer- 
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ence of the anti-Imperialist League (at Frankfort-on-Main 
last July) he is called a milk-sop, a pseudo-Left. And, of 
course, his reaction is exactly what the Communists calculated. 
“Tf Comrade Saklatvala will only wait until the next 
Conference comes round,” he retorted, ‘“‘ I can promise him 
that my friends and I will have shown what stuff we are 
made of. If by that time we have not, by our deeds, proved 
that we are in bitter earnest, I promise to swallow his jeers 
without complaint, and to resign my office.” 

Such are the feelings of the Movement for Moscow. 
And I might compare our Socialist Government to a weak, 
brow-beaten husband who is wedded to an acrimonious wife, 
who in turn is influenced by a terrible Mother. Thus Moscow 
is the Mother-in-law of our Labour Government, and now 
under the temporary Trade Agreement the Mother-in-law 
has been invited—obediently rather than cordially—by 
the husband into the home. 

And the Mother-in-Law has come, bearing her psittacosis- 
spreading parrot. There will be no more peace for Mr. 
MacDonald and his colleagues, or for the country they are 
supposed to rule. 

The temporary Trade Agreement reminds me of the old 
legend of the invader who was granted as much land as a 
hide would cover, and by cutting the hide in strips got 
enough land for the site of a fortress from which to conquer 
the country. There is the same element of trickery. The 
Agreement gives “diplomatic immunities and privileges ”’ 
to only three men, the Trade Representative and his two 
deputies; but it gives immunity also to the offices in which 
they are to be lodged, and these offices, a twenty-room floor 
of Bush House, are big enough to hold the Western European 
Bureau, which is accordingly to be moved from Berlin to 
London. 

That Bureau is intended to organize the revolution. 
If the reader is inclined to smile, let him remember the 
Coal Strike and the General Strike, let him consider the unem- 
ployment figures, let him recall the fact that a Socialist 
Government, which dares not oppose the Communists, 
holds the keys of the Citadel at Whitehall. No, it is not so 
hopeless a case as to be laughed out of court. 

The Soviet has a “ big stick,” a “ powerful instrument,” 
they are going to make it bigger, more powerful. They 
can already command our Government to a certain point. 
I consider it foolish to smile. 

There is the added danger that even at this moment there 
are many of our people who do not in the least realize the 
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nature of the peril that hangs over us. I do not mean our 
‘** workers,” but people in the highest positions. Does 
Lord Irwin, for example, realize that the Soviet Power is 
forcing him in India along the road which it wants him to 
go? On the contrary, it is plain that the Viceroy thinks 
he is dealing with a sort of Indian Reform Bill agitation! 

It is not altogether surprising, for the Soviet Power 
in Russia is something very difficult to understand. And 
besides, the Englishman is of so frank and open a nature 
that he is not ready to believe in such dark conspiracies. 
That is why Karl Marx laid it down as the policy of the 
First International: 


“The English people cannot make this revolution. 
Foreigners must make it for them.” 


What is the nature of the Soviet Government? It is 
called a Government of ‘‘ workers and peasants,” but those 
members of it who come under observation, they are neither 
peasants nor workers. Professor Anton Karlgren,* who has 
made a very careful study of the subject, found, on his 
visit to Russia in 1924, that the workers and peasants were 
treated with harshness and brutality by the Government, 
which he describes as a small and highly privileged class. 
He agrees with most other authorities—for and against— 
that the real Government of Russia is the Communist Party. 
Thus Comrade Brailsford, in his book How the Soviet Works, 
says that all other parties, including the Mensheviks, or 
Socialist Revolutionaries, had been ‘long since driven 
underground.” What is meant by that curious and sinister 
euphemism—“ long since driven underground”? Mr. Cham- 
berlin, another discreet apologist, lifts a corner of the 
veil in a chapter of his book which deals with “ Liberty 
in the Soviet State.” + He describes what he calls the 
“‘ Gay-Pay-Oo,” which “really enjoys most of the rights of 
the Tcheka, including that of inflicting death-sentences.” 
It is, by his account, magistrate, police, jailor, and execu- 
tioner all in one. This force carries out what he calls a 
‘severe regimentation of political thought and activity.” 
The actual executions, he believes, “‘could probably be 
reckoned at scores, or, at most, in hundreds,” but he has to 
admit that “‘a veil of impenetrable secrecy is drawn over 
the precise number of Gay-Pay-Oo executions during the 


* Bolshevist Russia, by Anton Karlgren, Professor of Slav at the University 
of Copenhagen (1927). 
+ Soviet Russia, by William Henry Chamberlin (London, 1930). 
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last few years,” so that he does not really know whether 
they are in scores, or hundreds, or thousands. 


“The Gay-Pay-Oo makes most of its arrests by night, 
and heightens the terror which surrounds it by operating 
with a maximum degree of secrecy.” 


Evidently the work of putting rival parties “‘ underground ”’ 
is very discreetly managed under the improved machinery. 
But Mr. Chamberlin speaks—as a friendly witness—from 
report only; we get a nearer vicw of this process of silencing 
the Oppositions and putting them “‘ underground” from 
Mr. Cederholm.* When he was himself in prison, on a false 
charge of “‘ economic sabotage,” he saw from his window, 
every Thursday night, lorry-loads of prisoners being carried 
off to execution—usually at the rate of about 150 to 200 
a week. It was not a pleasant sight: 


“The Tchekists were forcing open the jaws of fettered 
men and thrusting indiarubber balls the size of oranges 
into their mouths, so that a blackish lump of indiarubber 
protruded from each victim’s mouth.” 


This, then, is really what Mr. Chamberlin means when he 
speaks of a “severe regimentation of political thought,” 
what Mr. Brailsford means when he says that “ no organized 
political party is allowed to exist in rivalry with the 
Communist Party.” They are “liquidated”; they are 
driven underground. 

And now as to the Communist Party which enjoys this 
“monopoly of legality.” Does it really consist of the workers 
and the peasants? Mr. Chamberlin produces official figures 
on the subject. But here we are confronted with the 
difficulty: Can we accept these figures? On this point 
M. Douillet, who writes from 35 years’ residence in Russia, 
first as Belgian Consul and afterwards as Member of the 
Nansen Mission for the Relief of Famine and other such 
organizations, has some title to speak: 


“During nine years of Bolshevik power I endeavoured, 
whenever I had a chance, to check Soviet communications 
and figures; they were always false.” f 


But even on Mr. Chamberlin’s figures the “ workers by 
occupation” in the Communist Party are only 40°8 per 
cent. of the whole. And what is the whole? Mr. Cham- 


* In the Clutches of the Tcheka, by Boris Cederholm (London). 
+ Moscow Unmasked, by Joseph Douillet. Translated by A. W. King. (The 
Pilot Press.) 8s. 6d. 
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berlin puts the strength of ‘‘ members and candidates” at 
1,500,000; but as the candidates are as numerous as the 
members, we may reckon the total strength of the Party 
at 750,000, so that the workers by occupation are only 40 per 
cent. of a quarter of a million. And that means nothing, 
for as Mr. Chamberlin admits: 


‘“‘a Communist can commit no greater offence than to disobey 
a decision handed down by the Central Committee, or to 
refuse to carry out an order which he has received from the 
Party Committee under which is he working.” 


The real question, then, is: How many workers are on the 
Executive of the Communist Party? Here Mr. Chamberlin 
does not help us; but the number has been reckoned at 
5 per cent. So much for the Workers’ Government. 

We hear a good deal about the “idealism” of the 
Communists; but very little has been said about their 
privileges, monopolies, and vested interests. They govern 
Russia, which means that they are the official class; they 
fill the posts and hold the power; they have, besides, all the 
privileges of the enfranchised; in a country where there is 
not food or house-room enough to go round they get the 
best and the first of what is going. Education and the Uni- 
versities—such as they are—are open to them; the future is 
in their hands; they have, besides, the privilege of bullying 
and tormenting their quandam social superiors. 

The factory-workers come next to the Communists, 
but a long way behind; they also have their privileges— 
low rents, free seats at the theatre, and bigger rations than 
their neighbours; but it has never been proved that they 


are better off than under the Tsar’s Government. According - 


to Mr. Brailsford, at the end of 1906 the general level of 
wages was 100°4 against 100 in pre-war times; but the 
increase in prices was 220 against 100 in 1913. This com- 
parison is inadequate, for what really hits the Soviet workmen 
is not merely the price of commodities but their scarcity. 
All holders of Trade Union tickets get a higher scale of 
rations; but the scale is still inadequate; the food inferior 
and many articles impossible to obtain at any price. The 
labourer, if he is of a rancorous disposition, may hug himself 
because he gets 45 roubles against the 40 roubles earned 
by a doctor, and that his food-ticket entitles him to a 
bigger food-ration than the merchant. But these advantages 
are relative. The fact remains that in pre-war Russia there 
was a superabundance of food, free shops, and cheap goods 
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of all sorts; that now there is chronic scarcity and 
occasional famine. 

As for the rest of the population, who are not members 
of the Party and have no Trade Union tickets, their lot is 
wretched beyond comparison. 

The hardships of the Russian disfranchised—the ministers 
of religion, former landlords and factory-owners, merchants 
and traders, etc.—under this system are greatly aggravated, 
since they can only buy food at greatly increased prices. 
“One week a line, mostly made up of patient-faced women 
with market baskets, will form for butter; the next week 
tea will be the article most in demand; while supply always 
seems to fall short of demand with textile and woollen goods 
and many other manufactured products. The longest lines 
are usually to be found before the stores which dispense 
vodka, the fiery liquor with 40 per cent. alcoholic content, 
which constitutes the chief delight of the Russian toper’’.* 

As for the peasants, Mr. Chamberlin fairly gives them up. 
They are “ individualists ’—the legend that they are natural 
Communists is a fiction; they like their own land and their 
own stock, and sulkily kill their cows and murder their 
Commissars when they are driven into the State farms, 
which is the latest craze of their rulers. 

This war of Stalin’s against the Kulaks—what does it 
mean? It means that the prosperous peasant—anyone 
with more than two cows—is persecuted as a criminal, 
deprived of his stock and his land, and sent to Siberia, or 
to one of the communal farms. Mr. Chamberlin calls it 
“a war of extermination,” and yet we are constantly told 
by other apologists of Communism that at least the Soviet 
gave the land and security of tenure to the peasants. 

Such is Soviet Russia—the workers’ paradise—liberty 
and prosperity gone; the population under-nourished, badly 
housed, worse clothed. Where, then, is the advantage of 
the new system over the old? But we have forgotten. 
Everything would be all right, says Comrade Brailsford, if 
the Soviet could only get money. 

“The one need, which overshadows every other, is to 
bring about a rapid accumulation of capital.’’+ And again: 


*“* One shrinks from any estimate of the staggering figure 
which would be required to lift Russia, within the life of 
this generation, to the Western level. ... This was the 


* Chamberlin, Soviet Russia, pp. 47, 48. 
} Brailsford, How the Soviet Works, p. 158. 
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underlying object of the treaty concluded with the British 
Labour Government.” 

Mr. Brailsford was writing of 1924; but capital is still 
one of the most urgent needs of these haters of capitalism. 
To get our money and to reduce the British Empire to the 
slave-level of their own subjects—these are the two main 
purposes of Soviet policy. 


Tan CoLvin 


QUACK CURES FOR SLUMS 


Durina May members of Parliament have been trying in 
Committee to make the Socialist Government’s Housing Bill 
as satisfactory a cure as possible of the slum disease. It is 
difficult to foretell the possibilities of this comprehensive 
measure, which is as brilliant a piece of departmental work as 
has ever been produced in Whitehall. Hidden away in its 
sixty-five clauses are so many checks on impetuous politicians 
that we must conclude that though the voice is that of Mr. 
Greenwood, the hand is that of the Ministry of Health. 
A study of the Bill raises two main questions: 


1. Will the new measure cure the slum disease? 
2. What will be the total cost of the treatment? 


If Socialist speeches be a reliable guide, the new Bill will 
sweep away all our slum dwellings, and will breed in the 
future a race of super-tenants, who will pay rents far below 
those paid by their fellow-citizens. 

Probing a little deeper into the Bill, it will be found that 
Mr. Greenwood and his colleagues, who are exceedingly 
shrewd and far-seeing men, have anticipated that the time 
may come when their bluff will be called. Some day the 
electors may point to slums still in existence, and will ask 
why the many promises made in May 1930 have not been 
fulfilled. Mr. Greenwood has his scapegoat ready, for if the 
Bill fails to accomplish all claimed for it by its political 
parents, the blame will not fall on Whitehall, but on local 
authorities, who will be condemned for being too cautious, 
too lazy, or too reactionary. The apologia will be, that until 
the Local Government machine is entirely in Socialist hands, 
the final extermination of slums cannot be guaranteed. This 
will give a war-cry for future municipal elections. 

Thus either way the Labour Government stand to win 
with this ingenious Housing Bill. If it succeeds beyond 
expectations, the present Cabinet will be able to pat them- 
selves on the back. If it fails, the very lack of success will 
provide another argument for more intense municipal 
activity. 

It has, however, many good points, but the fundamental 
fact is that legislation alone, however carefully thought out, 
cannot solve what is a problem, partly of material things like 
bricks and drains, and partly of human individuals, per- 
sonal habits and characters. 
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The Bill will probably be a partial success in the so-called 
““Improvement Areas,” where local authorities, by partial 
demolition, reconditioning, transfer of tenants, and by the 
application of by-laws, may treat districts that are going 
downhill. Such preventive action will save many a decaying 
area. 

A useful clause gives power to local authorities to 
co-operate with the two hundred and fifty voluntary housing 
organizations which now exist in the work of providing new 
houses for persons displaced. Success has already been 
accomplished by many housing societies, as in Kensington, 
Liverpool, and Cambridge, where women managers, trained 
on the Octavia Hill system, by attention to the human as 
well as the material factors, have pulled up the whole standard 
of a derelict district. A good example to Socialist landlords, 
including those in the Cabinet, was set this year by Lord 
Salisbury, who has placed his property in Liverpool under 
the management of the local housing society. 

The duty imposed on local authorities to prepare a five 
years’ programme, although a colossal task in our great 
cities, will be useful, partly as a means of ascertaining accu- 
rately the real situation, and partly because it will make local 
committees think more deeply and seriously, so as to plan 
ahead and not act spasmodically. 

The measure has been introduced at a favourable time, 
when the public are prepared to make a real effort to cure the 
slum disease. For it is generally realized that the existence 
of these abscesses in the body politic is a menace to public 
and domestic health. It will be given a fair chance, as was 
shown by the unanimous Second Reading. 

Equally important as pulling down slums is the need to 


plan out future development so as to control the location of | 


new houses. The late Lord Milner, by the interest which he 
took in the regional planning of East Kent, showed the right 
way. This is, indeed, recognized by Mr. Greenwood, who 
stated that the question of town planning and regional 
planning was to be a matter for separate legislation. Never- 
theless, he would probably have been wiser to have introduced 
a town-planning measure before his Housing Bill, which 
offers unusually high subsidies likely to encourage the building 
of more houses in the already congested areas of our large towns. 

One of the dangers that may result from the success of 
Mr. Greenwood’s Bill is due to the fact that he offers a 
temptation to local authorities to retain in their own areas 
every possible person. An annual prize of from 45s. to 70s., 
to continue until 1970, is placed upon the head of every 
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person in an unhealthy area for whom alternative accommo- 
dation is provided. Mr. Greenwood’s own words on this 
point are worth quoting: 

Persons rehoused “ will be eligible in respect of the grant 
which is a grant per person—per man, woman, and child. 
All babies born in slums from now onwards will enjoy a 
dowry such as no State has ever conferred before.” 

A better plan, as has been so well emphasized in the two 
Reports on East Kent, is surely to encourage both industries 
and individuals to leave our overcrowded urban centres and 
to settle in the country in satellite towns. Examples of 
such new towns may be found in the new coalfields in Kent, 
where, in spite of many disappointments and setbacks, 
miners at Aylesham, Chislet, and Elvington are living to-day 
with their families under far pleasanter conditions than in 
Wigan or Aberdare. 

But under Mr. Greenwood’s Bill, local authorities will 
be sorely tempted not to allow babies, provided with such 
rich dowries, to leave their districts. They will prefer that 
the new houses, to be erected with the help of increased 
subsidies, shall be within their own areas, so that both rent 
and rates may be obtained. The conditions are somewhat 
different in London, but it certainly seems that under the 
Bill centralization will pay a local authority much better 
than decentralization. The lower Don valley in Sheffield 
is a classic example of how, in a former age, houses were 
built too close to works, and now the present generation are 
having to pay a heavy price to get rid of those dwellings. 
Have we not learnt the lesson by 1930 as to the need to plan 
ahead and decentralize where possible ? 

As a real cure, apart from a quack remedy, there must be 
proper control over the places where the new houses will be 
built, and encouragement of decentralization. If this Bill 
simply results in filling up vacant patches in congested 
cities, some of which may be purchased at more than £4,000 
an acre, future generations are likely to curse us for our folly 
and our extravagance in intensifying the problem. 

Another dangerous feature of the Bill is the encourage- 
ment given to local authorities to charge different rents 
for the same houses in an area. Certain of our Left Wing 
theorists, although Independent, like Miss Eleanor Rathbone, 
or Liberal, like Mr. E. D. Simon, for some time past have 
advocated that rents shall be fixed according to the number of 
children in a family. Their friends assert that it is “a good, 
sound Socialist principle to seek to give houses in accordance 
with the ability to pay.” 
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This may be done in various ways. There may be a 
geographical distinction as at Birminghan, where the tenants 
on one estate pay a higher rent than the tenants of similar 
houses on another estate. Or the difference may be, as in 
London, between the type and appearance of the accommo- 
dation provided. The rents charged for the simplified type 
of flat provided by the London County Council are less than 
those charged for the normal type, although the actual cost 
to the taxpayer and ratepayer is little less. But as soon as 
a local authority attempts to decide the rent of a house 
according to the income of the tenant or the number of 
the children, however specious may be the arguments in 
favour, it is trying a patent medicine that may have 
lamentable consequences. 

Further, Mr. Greenwood’s Bill entirely omits “ manage- 
ment.” Indirectly, it suggests that a local authority may 
sell or let areas to trustees, or societies, such as the Peabody 
Trust, the Guinness Trust, the Sutton Trust, the Lewis Trust, 
or the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. These five societies 
manage 12,767 pre-war and 2,653 post-war buildings, and 
will, no doubt, extend their good work in Central London, 
when they can clear certain sites now occupied by poor 
families who cannot be dispossessed owing to the operation 
of the Rent Restriction Act. 

As Mr. Chamberlain truly said of the Socialist Bill in 
the House of Commons, “‘ There is no hope, under this scheme, 
of any sort of standardization of the management of property 
on a proper basis.” It will, indeed, be a costly scheme if 
public money, which some estimate will be as much as 
£250,000,000, is expended and within fifty years the new 
dwellings have been allowed to become slums for lack of 
adequate management. 


Looking to the future, it is necessary to consider what 


will be the total cost of Mr. Greenwood’s legislation. The 
estimates given in the financial memorandum attached to 
the Bill are entirely hypothetical. They assume that in 
in England and Wales, if 100,000 persons are re-housed every 
year, the additional expenditure to the Treasury will be 
£220,000 a year for every year that this rate of slum clearance 
is maintained. The figure of 100,000 is far higher than has 
ever been experienced in this country, and it is impossible 
to prophesy what the future rate will be. But Mr. W. L. 
Hare, the Editor of the Journal of the “‘ Garden City 
and Town Planning Association,’ who has probably given 
more attention to the financing of State subsidized housing 
than any other man outside Whitehall, estimates that it 
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looks as if £250,000,000 will have to be spent before the task 
is completed. 

It should be remembered that this is additional to the 
amounts already spent since 1919. The average cost of 
each of the houses erected under the Lloyd George Act of 
1919 was £1,080. The average annual loss on each of those 
houses is about £50 a year. It is estimated that the maximum 
cost of the Addison houses, when the loans are finally 
paid off by our grandchildren towards the end of the present 
century, will be in the neighbourhood of £400,000,000. 
The further sum for the subsidies payable under the Cham- 
berlain Act of 1923 and the Wheatley Act of 1924 amounts 
to over £137,000,000. Only those who are under the delusion 
that the State possesses a bottomless purse can regard our 

resent liabilities for housing without serious anxiety. 
Bren these stupendous figures do not represent the sum-total 
of the amounts already spent, for local rates to an unknown 
extent also make their annual contribution. 

On the top of all this we are to have the Greenwood Bill, 
which offers a grant of 45s. per person for forty years; 70s. 
in the case of re-housing in five-story tenements on expensive 
sites; and 50s. in agricultural parishes for persons displaced 
from slums. In Scotland the grant is 5s. higher than under 
the English Bill. According to Miss Susan Lawrence, the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Health, the lowest 
Greenwood subsidy, on the basis of five persons to a house, 
works out at £195 in capital value, as compared with £70 
for the Chamberlain subsidy, and £124 for the Wheatley sub- 
sidy. The grant represents about 66 per cent. of the probable 
cost of a slum clearance scheme. 

The total of the final bill depends on the extent to which 
local authorities take advantage of the increased help 
offered, and how economically they carry out their schemes, 
We are asked to take a leap in the dark. How exactly 
the new grant will be applied is not very clear, either in 
the English or Scottish Bills, but it is irrefutable that 
no one can say exactly what will be the total financial 
burden imposed by this Bill upon both taxpayers and 
ratepayers. 

Mr. Greenwood has missed an opportunity. The time 
appears to be nearly ripe for the establishment of a National 
Housing Board, which would be independent of party 
politics and the fluctuations of elections. The powers of 
such a Board need not be as autocratic as those possessed 
by the Electricity Commissioners, but the scope should be as 
wide as possible. The members would have to direct housing 
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policy, check foolish experiments or extravagance, and 
stimulate backward authorities. 

Town planning is so vital that an expert on this subject, 
as, for example, Mr. G. L. Pepler, Chief Town Inspector to 
the Crown, might well be on the Board. Better housing 
depends on proper communications, and therefore an official 
of the Ministry of Transport might be seconded for duty as 
a Housing Commissioner. There would also be needed 
somebody with intimate experience of administration, such 
as Mr. R. B. Cross, of the Ministry of Health. 


A chairman of wisdom and knowledge would have to be 


found, as some critics of this proposal argue that it will be 
difficult to find the right man. A possible chairman might 
be Sir John Mann, who was Director of Contracts at the 
Ministry of Munitions, who is one of the well-known accoun- 
tants in the City, and who for thirty years or more has been 
intimately acquainted with the slum problem in Glasgow 
and elsewhere. There are also several men connected with 
the Guinness, the Peabody, and the Sutton Trusts, who 
would be well qualified to serve. 

The Board would naturally work in close touch with the 
building industry, which, as Mr. Wheatley rightly recognized 
in 1924, is the supreme arbiter, for building contractors and 
operatives are needed if re-housing schemes are to be trans- 
lated from paper into reality. The Board, too, might help 
to adjust the flow of work. When the building industry is 
slack and prices are low, local authorities should place 
contracts for houses, and so save public funds and preserve 
the balance of employment. Two such men as Mr. G. M. 
Burt, who presided at the International Congress of Builders 
in May, and Mr. Douglas Wood, an architect and formerly a 
Housing Commissioner, would be invaluable as honorary 
advisers to the Board. 

Needless to say, these names are put forward without 
the knowledge of the persons suggested. It is useless, 
however, to present a theory if there are not the men available 
to put it into practice. Some critics scout the idea of a 
Board on the grounds that men of fearless character, with the 
requisite knowledge and poise, cannot be found, and the 
above suggestions are given to show how this criticism can 
be answered. 

It is very desirable that municipal housing also should 
be taken out of the political atmosphere, due to control 
by local committees which change according to electoral 
fluctuations. Much public- money would be saved; many 
scandals avoided; waste of the time of well-paid officials 
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prevented, if managers of Council housing estates were 
appointed in every area as the local representatives of the 
Central Commissioners. Such managers would hold their 
appointment for a period of, say, ten years, only to be 
removed in cases of misconduct or bad health. 

The task of the Central Commissioners and of the local 
representatives would obviously be full of difficulties, but 
they would not be tempted to adopt foolish expedients for 
the sake of votes. They would, therefore, face the unpleasant 
truth that during the present period of industrial depression 
in these overcrowded islands much municipal housing is, 
in fact, public assistance under another name. In our 
national efforts to be our brother’s keeper, if a man 
cannot find or keep a job and earn enough to support a wife 
and family, we provide his wife with maternity care, possibly 
as an annual event, his children with free milk and food when 
young, and later with free education and often free meals. 

A low rent for his house, with the loss provided from 
public funds, is another form of “dole.” It may well be 
necessary to admit this frankly in the future. The National 
Housing Commissioners would certainly at the outset of their 
work consult with the recently formed Public Assistance 
Committees on this point. Housing for the poor, and poor 
law administration, have in the past been too much in water- 
tight compartments. 

Men of courage and vigour, acting as Housing 
Commissioners, would be in a position to place the unpalatable 
truth before the Nation. Our Mandarins know it well, but 
often they have their minds too set on the next Election. 
Our Civil Servants know it even more clearly, but they are 
not allowed to express their convictions in reviews or on 
the platform. Commissioners, appointed independently of 
political vicissitudes, could be found, and would help to 
restore sanity to the present haphazard way of dealing with 
this social problem. 


B. S. TowNROoE 
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BATH 
“WHERE SOFT SPRINGS LEAP” 


‘* At the head of the English watering-places, without a rival, was Bath. ... 
That beautiful city . . . which the genius of Anstey and of Smollett, of Frances 
Burney and of Jane Austen, has made classic ground, had not begun to exist. 
Milsom Street itself was an open field, lying far beyond the walls; and hedge- 
rows intersected the space which is now covered by the Crescent and the 
Circus.”—Macavutay, History of England, Chapter III (State of England in 
1685). 

‘““My master” (said I), “‘ honest Thomas, is come to Bath to recruit.”— 
R. B. SHerman, The Rivals, Act II, scene i. 

‘Bath is a charming place, sir; there are so many good shops here. .. - 
Here one can step out of doors, and get a thing in five minutes.”—JANrE 
AustTEN, Northanger Abbey, Chapter III. 

‘*Sophy must write and beg him to come to Bath. Here are pretty girls 
enough, I am sure.” —JANE AUSTEN, Persuasion, Chapter XVIII. 

‘* A man may be proud to have walked up the streets of Bath on the same 
pavement which Anne Elliot’s feet pressed.” —J. H. SHortuovuse, Sir Percival, 
Chapter IV. 

*** Aquae Sulis,’ he repeated. ‘The best baths in Britain. Just as good, 
I’m told, as Rome.’... 

‘**T didn’t know where Ak . . . Ak something was,’ she answered. 

“*Oh, Aquae Sulis. That’s Bath, where the buns come from.’ ”’— 
R. Kieuine, Puck of Pook’s Hill. 


‘**T could wish 
You were conducted to a gentle bath, 
And balms applied to you.” 
SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, Act I, scene vi. 


TEXTS, as any preacher should be well aware, are the 
best parts of the discourse. Yet listeners are apt to expect 
something “ about it and about,” before coming out by the 
same door where in they went. 

To every city its own character. Besides colour, soil, 
climate, situation, buildings, stock, and qualities of its 
people, there is something ever beyond, which, like the 
spell of a melody or the savour of a wine, eludes analysis; 
but it is there; and no place has more of it than Bath. 

The old-fashioned railway, bringing travellers from 
London, runs the 106? miles in 105 minutes! And there 
appears an ash-grey city, an unusual sight amidst the fields 
of southern England, with close, regular streets, running 
along slopes, and up the spurs of hills, to green heights 
above. The surrounding land lies from four to eight 
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hundred feet high; and the river Avon has made its way 
through in a valley, whereas on the north a walker could 
go along the oolite Cotswolds without descending until near 
Stratford on (another) Avon; and to the south, with more 
undulations, the limestone Mendips are fifteen miles away. 
From Lansdown, the northern part of modern Bath, and a 
spur of Cotswold, a Pisgah-sight is promised of Welsh hills; 
and of the Malverns, from which in turn the Wrekin can 
be seen. 

The first making of the place, and its various names 
(Aquae Sulis, Akemanceaster, Hat Bathan, Bath), are due 
to a grand, and in England, unique work of Nature. 

In the heart of the oldest part of the city rise springs of 
great healing power, which have been known for. nearly 
nineteen hundred years; legend carries their origin farther 
back, and modern science would doubtless allow them a far 
greater age than any legend. They have flowed, apparently 
unaltered, through the centuries, sending forth more than 
five gallons every second, or half a million gallons a day, at 
a temperature of 117° to 120°; which means that they can 
be used for all purposes without impairing their natural 
curative character by artificial heating. Soldiers from the 
legions came to them in Roman times; we hear of their use 
by sufferers in our own Civil Wars and the Peninsular and 
Crimean campaigns. During the Great War the modern 
resources of the baths were freely thrown open, at the 
earliest moment, to Navy and Army, to such an extent that 
a quarter of a million treatments, under skilled supervision, 
were thus given; surely a notable service to the country and 
its fighting men. 

It would be, perhaps, too fearsome a catalogue if all 
the diseases for which the cure may be applied were 
described in detail. Leprosy, which the magic waters were 
supposed to heal in legendary and mediaeval days, is, 
happily, no longer a practical terror in England; and rheu- 
matism, arthritis, and their allied plagues are the com- 
monest cases. But heart weakness, and diseases of the 
nerves, skin, throat, and digestion, are all successfully dealt 
with. The Book of Bath, by the Spa Director, goes fully 
into the matter, and honestly gives, also, a (shorter) list of 
complaints for which the treatment is not advisable. It is 
pleasanter, however, to walk round and admire the beautiful 
baths, and the wonderful appliances, without being actually 
a candidate for relief. There is, for instance, or was lately, 
a fascinating little machine for restoring or adding flexibility 
and strength to the wrist, a most important matter to 
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thousands who depend for their living on delicate skill of 
hand. The Nauheim treatment, Dr. Zander’s mechano- 
therapy, ionization, the Plombiéres system, ultra-violet 
rays, and many other electrical, douche (especially of 
mineral water in the deep bath of 500 or more gallons), 
and massage methods are here to-day, and any newly 
invented treatment will be here to-morrow; and as Bath 
has become an important medical centre, sufferers may 
trust to receiving safe and ‘sensible advice. But Nature has 
proved herself every whit as advanced as Science; the ever- 
flowing waters have turned out to be, beyond all others, 
rich in radium, so that “radium emanation’? may be 
actually drunk, or inhaled as gas. All this treatment is 
carried on in the utmost comfort, and with a cleanliness of 
materials and surroundings which few other places can 
equal, and certainly none surpass. “‘ Going foreign,” in 
Captain Cable’s phrase, and the modern longing for change 
at any cost, which makes the roads and motors fuller than 
the houses, may tempt some, even of the ailing; but those 
who would avoid fatigues of travel, unforeseen expense, 
and the real risk of finding themselves far from home, too 
tired and ill either to benefit, or to face the return journey, 
might well remember that there are health resorts at home, 
and that Bath can enlarge their minds as well as heal their 
bodies; since, in the words of a famous compliment, “ to 
know her is a liberal education.” For she is a city of 
venerable age, with a great store of varied sights and 
attractions, any one or two of which would suffice to make 
a place famous; and with a history of unusual interest, in 
that her greatest periods fall at different times from those 
of English towns in general. They can, if they will, travel 
abroad by the guide-book, a pleasant pastime enough, and 
“in their map securely sail,’ while taking their cure in 
actual person, tranquilly, comfortably, and profitably at 
the ancient, yet again youthful, spa of Imperial Rome. 

Situated in Somerset, Bath is only some three miles from 
the Wilts and Gloucestershire borders. Even now, it is but 
of moderate size, and not the county town, though the 
largest. Its growth is in three stages: the early Roman 
and mediaeval city, a roughly shaped pentagon low down 
near the river, its centre marked by the present Abbey 
Church, Pump Room, and baths; the great extension in the 
eighteenth century (or about 1730-1810), which includes all 
the best of the modern streets; and the later enlargements 
: ee and villas over the fields that once were, and up 
the hills. 
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Here everlasting springs abide; but it is not quite so 
clear whence they come as where they emerge. The heat 
shows that they have been at a great depth; and it is 
usually thought that they descend thither from the Mendip 
Hills and, passing deep below the Avon, rise and burst forth 
at nearly the lowest and therefore weakest point, where 
Mendip and Cotswold strata meet in some confusion. 
These springs must have been early known; we may suspend 
judgment concerning the legend of Bladud, father of Lear, 
the leper Prince, led by his infected but sagacious swine to 
wallow like them in the hot muddy swamp and so to be 
healed; we may reluctantly give up the traditional date, 
863 B.c., of his thankful foundation of the city, in the days 
of Ahab, before Carthage and Rome; but we may remember 
that there was a Lepers’ bath here through the Middle 
Ages, and may conclude that the Romans were more prob- 
ably led to it, than themselves the discovers. Anyhow, 
they gladly availed themselves of the boon of hot baths, so 
congenial to their habits, and of the comparatively mild, 
though not, as often said, generally relaxing climate; and, 
apparently between a.D. 45 and a.D. 70—we are now on 
sound historical ground, indeed on ground visible again 
to-day, twenty feet below the modern level—they built a 
small but choice pleasure and health resort, a range of 
baths, the equal of which can nowhere else be seen, a few 
private houses, and at least one temple, to Sul = Minerva, 
a Celtic and Roman deity merged in one. These were redis- 
covered in the eighteenth century, but mostly unearthed 
since 1878. Among the precious relics preserved near the 
baths is a sculpture from this temple, considered by 
authorities to represent the goddess Sul, or a Gorgon. On 
this point the writer is an ignorant heretic, and cannot 
believe that this huge, radiant-haired, bearded, fierce, 
glaring statue-face is anything but a masculine sun-god. 
There are treasures here beneath the present Pump Room 
and ‘“‘ Roman promenade” for many days’ study, and often 
in themselves beautiful; and the baths, as Roman remains, 


- are uniquely interesting. Within bronze doors, before 


which shine golden-red lamps, rises a cloud of steam. Here 
is the fons et origo boni, the “ lasting spring ”’ itself. 

Aquae Sulis seems to have escaped Northern (Pictish) 
attacks, even in the great raid of a.p. 367, and was peaceful 
and popular; baths, to the Romans, meaning also lounges 
and club-rooms. Whatever leisure was given to literature 
in Britain was doubtless here. But (about 410) the Romans 
left, and the Saxons threatened. Against them King 
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Arthur fought; his crowning victory of Mount Badon was, 
as likely as not, at Bath, and Solsbury Hill, north of 
Bathampton, seems a most suitable spot. Arthur’s victories 
gave the Romanized British civilization and stock a breath- 
ing space, the results’ of which probably bear fruit to this 
day. But after his death the Saxons prevailed; Bath was 
sacked and left desolate, to which a water-bird’s egg, laid 
among the debris, and now preserved among the relics, bears 
witness. When Christianized, the Saxons showed repen- 
tance; a monastery was founded, and a church, where in 
973 Edgar was “hallowed to King’? by Dunstan. A 
Saxon poem, preserved since 1050 at Exeter, appears to 
lament the previous destruction of the Roman-British city. 
Bath became a royal demesne, but, after suffering from 
Danish invasions and Norman rebels, was bought by John 
de Villula, a medical-trained bishop, from Henry I. He 
renovated the baths, and began a huge Norman cathedral. 
But the small mediaeval city failed to maintain pre-eminence 
over Wells, and the great church was hardly complete before 
it began to fall into decay. 

A charter from Richard I, members of Parliament under 
Edward I, a cloth-weaving industry (practised by Chaucer’s 
Wyf of Bathe) under Edward III (when the first bridge 
since Roman days was built), made the city modestly 
thriving, and some luck attended its contest with its 
powerful neighbour, Bristol, for its market rights as by 
charter established. But the monastery declined and the 
‘““ Abbey” decayed, till Bishop Oliver King, inspired by a 
dream as of Jacob’s ladder, began to rebuild, in 1499, on 
a smaller scale. But again, before it was well complete, 
*‘ decay and almost ruin thereof followed,” in Fuller’s words, 


“when it felt in part the hammers that knocked down all © 


the abbies.” It was, in fact, only finished by Bishop 
Montagu between 1609 and 1616; and, curiously enough, 
the later work is on the whole superior to the earlier. 
But as the eighteenth century, anti-Gothic in feeling, dis- 
figured the building with galleries and inconsistent fittings, 
it was not until after the restoration of 1864-75, carried 
through by the energy, and largely by the generosity, of 
Prebendary Kemble, then Rector, that the church at last 
stood out in complete beauty. 
Certain faults are obvious. Outside, the oblong tower 
is too wide from east to west, too narrow from north to 
south, so that it almost loses its identity from different 
view-points. Within, the main arches, standing on pillars 
spaced as the Norman were, are low-pitched, and not 
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improved by the scanty capitals and rather splay mouldings. 
The aisle arches are far better, and recall Winchester nave. 
Other fault-finding there need be none. Late-built as it is, 
the church is free from Renaissance detail. Though only 
of the size of Selby or Newark, the height and width approach 
those of great churches like Ely or Durham. Thus above, 
with higher pitched arches, there is a fine sense of large air 
and space, and the fan tracery roof is superb; rich but not 
overloaded with ornament, and, with the high pitch, the 
finest thing of its kind in existence. The west front has 
Bishop King’s dream ingeniously introduced; but apart 
from this, not really very conspicuous, it is as good a front 
as any without towers in England; more consistent than 
Tewkesbury, and at least equal to Gloucester or Norwich. 
The large windows are good, and filled with modern glass of 
coppery, silver, and golden colour; that in the tall, narrow 
south transept is very impressive. 

The church is full of monuments and tablets from end 
to end. Some have sneered at the undistinguished folk 
commemorated; but this is ignorant injustice. The condi- 
tions of Westminster Abbey are not to be expected; but if 
the inscriptions be fairly studied there is plenty of merit 
and distinction. Leaving those to which attention is always 
drawn, Bishop Montagu’s tomb, the first Lady Waller’s, 
and the tablets to Quin the actor, Mary Frampton (Dryden’s 
epitaph), and Beau Nash, let us notice those of Dr. Har- 
ington, wit and musician; Partis, the philanthropist; 
Joseph Glanvill, rector 1670-80, a clever sceptical writer, 
who came to take witchcraft seriously, and from whose 
works Matthew Arnold culled the Scholar-Gipsy tale; 
Thomas Postlethwaite, Master of Trinity; the first Lord 
Cawdor; and, near the Waller monument, a tablet to the 
hero Willoughby, now too nearly forgotten, who for the 
moment only escaped the death he faced when with eight 
helpers he blew up the Delhi magazine in 1857. 

As the Middle Ages were for Bath a day of small things, 
so they have left but slight visible traces other than the 
Abbey, itself barely mediaeval. A bit of the East gate, 
hidden away; sixty feet or so of the North wall; the Eliza- 
bethan Hetling House; a few pillar bases and one arch of 
the Norman Cathedral; that is all, except two small churches, 
not earlier than 1495, south of the river. The baths sur- 
vived throughout; at least four are mentioned in documents; 
and fame never quite forsook the “‘ wondrous Bath,” as 
Spenser termed it. The last two sonnets of Shakespeare 
(153 and 154) may possibly refer to it; but though his 
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company of players visited Bath, the wish is rather father 
to the thought that he may have headed the list of visitors 
renowned in letters. 

Spenser’s and Shakespeare’s mistress, Queen Elizabeth, 
thought but meanly of the place, though she took interest 
in the poor fortunes of the Abbey. Leland was here in 
1530, Fuller has much to say of it, the diarists Evelyn and 
Pepys came in 1654 and 1668. The Battle of Lansdown, in 
the Civil War, caused much anxiety and trouble at Bath, 
but space forbids more than mere mention. The Stuart 
Kings, and especially their queens, came frequently, and 
there were Royal lodgings near the west gate. The new 
quasi-aristocracy of fashion followed the royal lead, and 
Bath was again a resort for pleasure as well as for health. 
But the place was too strait for the newcomers, and the 
prevailing manners and accommodation rough and squalid. 
If an observer in 1631 writes, “‘ The streets are . . . pigstyes, 
the baths are bear-gardens,”’ with details which, if trust- 
worthy, fully bear out his strictures, we recall that, later 
than this, St. James’s Square in London was hardly better. 
The splendour of the literature of the time contrasts strangely 
with the evidence as to common manners and customs. 

But shortly after a visit from Queen Anne there 
appeared at Bath one Richard Nash, of no high origin, 
impoverished and a gambler; he had made something of a 
name by managing entertainments at the Temple, and had 
even declined knighthood, unless given means to support it, 
under William III. Having successfully pushed himself 
forward, he was appointed Master of the Ceremonies, and 
proceeded to magnify his office. To his lasting credit he 
reformed himself much, and Bath altogether. Becoming 


virtually (as he was actually crowned, last of a series of — 


mock-monarchs since Edgar’s time!) King of Bath, he ruled 
with benevolent despotism and shrewd ability. He organized 
the diversions, introduced music—the origin of the Pump 
Room orchestra—and made coarse rowdiness, quarrels, and 
dingy squalor give way to ordered elegance and dignified 
comfort. He showed qualities both of head and _ heart; 
guarded unwary young women with paternal advice and 
vigilance; checked duelling, and forbade the wearing of 
swords. His rules include the admirable ordinance, ‘‘ That 
all Whisperers of Lies or Scandal be taken for their Authors.” 
Thus Bath society became a disciplined family party, where 
popularity went largely by behaviour. If Nash did not 
reach the next century’s standard, none did so much to 
prepare the way for it. To him, and two others, now to be 
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named, Bath owes everything for what it became; and 
English society in general shares the debt to this day, for 
the work went on after they had passed away. 

Ralph Allen was to Bath what John Kyrle was to Ross, 
and, thanks to his wealth, on a larger scale. His wise and 
good deeds were manifold. He established the ‘Cross 
Post,” a basis of our postal system; he developed the use of 
the famous Bath stone, and gave of it for hospital building; 
he entertained literary and other guests. He managed the 
city’s affairs long and well, but mostly behind the scenes. 
Prior Park was built for him, and the Sham Castle was 
erected to give his town house (now shut in) a prospect. 

Nash came from Swansea, Allen from Cornwall; as did 
Dr. Oliver, of biscuit fame. From Yorkshire came John 
Wood, a skilled architect in the Palladian style, with a fine 
taste in planning and in execution. He and his son, 
happily inspired to build a neo-Roman city, designed and 
carried out the Parades, Queen Square, the Assembly 
rooms, the Circus, and the Crescent, which last is the finest 
block of private houses in the world. It is a pity that the 
younger Wood’s idea of a forum was not carried out. Their 
successors, especially Baldwin, continued the good work, 
building the Guildhall and the third and present Pump Room; 
a fine, stately hall, surely the only public building inscribed 
with a Greek motto from Pindar. Pulteney Bridge, with 
houses on it, and the spacious place and street beyond, are 
also the work of this school. 

And into this gaily refined and almost solemnly beautiful 
city, as it arose, streamed a concourse of great men, perhaps 
unequalled, as a company, since Athenian and Roman 
days. For whatever their various callings, intellect was, 
almost in all, conspicuous. Almost with awe one reads or 
writes the roll of names, incomplete as it doubtless is. 
Peterborough, Marlborough, Wolfe, and Clive; Nelson and 
St. Vincent; Bolingbroke, Chesterfield, the Pitts, and Burke; 
Herschel, an organist and musician, to whom came in 1781 
the astronomer’s supreme moment, ‘“ when a new planet 
swims into his ken’; the discovery of Uranus. War- 
burton, Hurd, and Butler (bishops), Mrs. Thrale, the beauti- 
ful Miss Linley and her family, and Rauzzini; Marshal Wade; 
Wesley, Lady Huntingdon; Gainsborough and Lawrence; 
Henderson, Quin, Garrick, and Mrs. Siddons. 

In literature the array is dazzling: Fielding, Pope, 
Richardson, Smollett, Johnson (including Boswell), and 
Goldsmith; Horace Walpole and Sheridan; Gibbon, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Southey; Walter Scott (as a child), 
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Sterne, and Porson; Mme. D’Arblay (Fanny Burney), 
Christopher Anstey; and, dearest name of all to many, 
Jane Austen. Nearly all of these have paid their tribute to 
Bath, or drawn their characters, their scenes, or their 
inspiration from it. 

Only Pope, warped and waspish, refrained from good 
words, and the uncivil Smollett, cherishing grievances, 
mingled good with ill. Sheridan not only depicted The 
Rivals, but sketched The School for Scandal here. Miss 
Austen mentions Bath in all her novels, and in most of the 
fragments; it is little beyond the horizon in Mansfield 
Park, and almost above it in Emma; and is the main scene 
in the favourite volume which contains Northanger Abbey 
and Persuasion. It might be said that it can claim, above 
any other spot, to be the birthplace of the English novel. 

The eighteenth century in Bath sums up all before it, 
and adds thereto. The British stock and traditions which 
Arthur partly saved, the new Saxon substratum and Norman 
top-dressing, and the ecclesiastical connexion, formed an 
English mixture, which made the quite genuine Roman 
revival itself also thoroughly English. During the century, 
too, the improvement is as striking as the growth. At its 
opening Bath, with perhaps 1,500 people, had two for every 
10,000 in England; at its close, with 34,000, nearly forty. 
Meantime, as the descriptions and the tone of the writers 
clearly show, social life passed from the borders of barbarism 
to close kinship with the best civilization of the modern 
world. 

Miss Austen carries us into the nineteenth century. 
When peace reopened the Continent to English travellers, 
the influx of Bath visitors did not cease; but there were 
many more regular dwellers to balance them. Now came 


William Wilberforce, Admiral Phillip, Moore, Crabbe, two — 


Napiers, Thackeray and Dickens, Bulwer, Macaulay (‘‘ read- 
ing, writing, and walking’’), Disraeli (“‘I like Bath very 
much’’), Landor, Carlyle (who almost put it before Edin- 
burgh), Magee, Leighton, and Livingstone. Beckford spent 
the last phase of his brilliant, but, except for Vathek, 
fruitless career on Lansdown. No town could produce 
natives to equal such visitors; Bath’s glory is to have 
attracted strangers and sojourners so eminent and so 
diverse, to have made them fellow-citizens at heart, and 
to give a welcome home to some uprooted elsewhere. 

Trish society, and West Indians on visits to England, 
regularly frequented the city, and some Welshmen settled 
here. During Napoleon’s day Bath remained calm; naval 
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men, often present, doubtless maintained that our frontiers 
were far out at sea. A typical figure would be Admiral 
Lord James O’Bryen (1767-1855), who did good service 
early in the century—he was “posted” in 1799—and 
lived to be the last Marquess of Thomond and gaily to take 
a third wife on his eightieth birthday. A letter from 
Clifton reports a ‘‘ considerable ferment ”’ in Bath over the 
Reform riots; a band fresh from destruction at Bristol were 
pluckily faced and turned back by the mayor on the Old 
Bridge. Family account books a century back show the 
purchase of a corner house in St. James’s Square, £2,170; one 
in “ Marlbro’ Buildings,’ £1,600; its rent, £120. ‘“‘ Bread 
and butter dances ”’ were held, sixpenny tickets, yet exclu- 
sive; barristers admitted, some professions—omitted. An 
excellent parlourmaid (save for parading Milsom Street in 
her mistress’ hat) had £9 a year; sixty years later this would 
be doubled; and now more than redoubled; and no trumps 
(or next to.none). 

From 1801 to 1851 the population increased nearly sixty 
per cent., which looks like prosperity. It had become a 
stronghold of Evangelicalism. The baths ay. eg less, 
but the Abbey was soon to be restored, handsomely in every 
sense. The railway (1840) at first benefited Bath less than 
the blow to coaching injured it; but communications have 
always been of the best, since Roman times. 

Of Bath recently, and to-day when all may see it, the 
account must be brief. Visitors come in throngs, but there 
is fair equilibrium between them and permanent dwellers; 
there is also an intermediate class of recurring sojourners, 
who stay long, and regard the city with genuine and 
generous interest. Statesmen may not now watch events, 
nor warriors wait here before facing afresh their country’s 
enemies; but the literary connexion survives; for many 
writers have settled here. Swinburne’s ballad is often 
quoted, Hardy and others have paid tribute. Of later 
years might have been seen Lord Rosebery, W. H. Hudson 
(“ Bath is a nice town every way’’), Sir 8. Bancroft, and 
Miss Terry; it seems but the other day that Frederic Har- 
rison, trim and strong at ninety, would step briskly from 
the Crescent; where to-day sits a veteran writer, and critic 
of books and vintages, on whom a magic tale-spinner some- 
times looks in, perhaps to tell him of M. Voiron’s champagne; 
forsaking Sussex awhile to tread where ‘“‘ England’s Jane ”’ 
once walked. 

Changes have been inevitable. Motors have usurped the 
traffic; a pity, but for the steep slopes, up which horses 
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struggled painfully with coals, or slithered dangerously 
down with loads of Bath stone. Many fine houses are 
turned into flats and offices; fields, slopes, and road-sides 
are scarlet with bungalows, and by the riverside are even a 
few factories. If this means either prosperity or necessity, 
one may lament, but can say little. As yet, much of Bath 
remains, graceful as it is venerable, yet adapted to modern 
ideas of comfort. The instant and the permanent appeal 
are still felt. ‘‘ Now first I know what a residential city 
is,” said a new arrival. “I love every corner of it,” says a 
lifelong business resident. The hospitals, charities, and 
schools are famous and of long standing. The Pump Room 
orchestra goes back to Nash; the “ Bath and West” is the 
oldest agricultural society in England; the Theatre Royal 
the first so called outside London. 

In 1909 fourteen namesake towns from America were 
represented at a pageant. Among the local papers, from 
1885 till the war, appeared the social Bladud, which led off 
with a sermon from Canon Fleming and a serial by Miss 
Braddon. 

There are several first-rate hotels, not disproportioned 
mammoths; numerous smaller and private ones, excellent 
of their kind; and lodgings (why be shy of a good old word?) 
with long reputation to maintain, and often in quite choice 
situations. To the old-established shops people come from 
all England over, for clothes, antiques, jewellery, shoes, old 
books, and what not. 

Races are held on Lansdown (Caractacus went hence to 
win the 1862 Derby). There is boating on the Avon, 
county cricket on as pretty a ground as exists. Outside 
Scotland, which is grand but different, there are no such 
teas as in the Bath shops and tasteful restaurants. After 
them, nearly all others seem rough and anemic. Much 
excellent food comes from the country near; fine turkeys, 
strawberries, and delicate wild asparagus, said to be unknown 
elsewhere. Besides Bath buns (and Olivers), Sally Lunn 
made her namesakes here; and there used to be a supply of 
farthing (currant) buns—and a demand. 

Though Bath provides every kind of occupation and 
amusement, many will most enjoy the place itself and its 
surroundings; the gardens and parks, and especially the 
streets. The gradation is perfect, from the grandly classical 
Circus and Crescent to quieter but still dignified rows of 
houses, with occasionally an ornamented front, and many 
good interiors. Vistas and views are numerous. As good 
as the better known are those from half-way up Widcombe 
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Hill, from the hill-edge beyond the racecourse, and from 
the south-west corner of St. James’s Square. 

No Gothic is to be seen (though there is much in the 
country near) except the Abbey; but even an ardent 
Gothicist may here feel that there is in the poles a kindred 
spirit which the equator may lack. Here, indeed, the 
better specimens of modern Gothic appear the worse, being 
inconsistent; the uglier efforts flatten down to nothing. 
St. Stephen’s, on its height, makes quite a good show afar 
off; and under the present incumbent, All Saints’ Chapel, 
often abused, has been almost beautified. 

In praising Bath, as so many before him have done, the 
writer may claim that he does so not in ignorance, or with 
scanty appreciation, of many other fair English towns. 

Hereford may vie with it for longevity of its people, for 
great theatrical associations, and for higher beauties and 
interests; Shrewsbury shows mediaeval England as perhaps 
no other town does, and has a great eighteenth-century 
period, though at once more “county” than Bath’s and 
more provincial. Bath is neither provincial nor suburban; 
yet it is of Somerset, as some mistakenly deny; a jewel in a 
fair setting, which could hardly have been more fittingly 
placed. In its streets you can hear the soft broad speech, 
and see the dark eyes and greenish rose, true apple com- 
plexions of Somerset; and the Somerset hills are seen from 
almost every street and every window. 

Among the Bath worthies are many of Somerset birth or 
family: Prynne, Dr. Harington, and Fielding himself; 
possibly also Bishop Ken, who cared for his whole diocese, 
and compiled prayers for those using the Bath waters. 

All this is good, but it behoves all to guard it unim- 
paired. For some things of beauty it is already too late. 
One wishes the Preservation Society all wisdom and success, 
and those in charge of the city’s destinies all prudence and 
caution. It is fatally easy to extend rashly, to destroy 
thoughtlessly, and to sacrifice grace and dignity to hasty 
projects of growth and development. But to do so is not 
merely to kill the bird, but to break the golden eggs them- 
selves, and cast them away. 


Ricuarp R. OTTLEY 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH ENGLAND ? 


ENGLAND was invited, in a former number of the National 
Review, to receive a fist in the face, invited by Mr. Grant 
Madison Hervey of Sydney, New South Wales. Profuse with 
his advice, pedigree, past performances, and professional 
qualifications, Mr. Hervey managed to fire off a diatribe that 
might be considered, by some thoughtless people, typical 
of the way the Dominions regard England, and a few other 
circumstances of importance to the Empire. It is not so. 
By being readable Mr. Hervey subtly conveyed the impres- 
sion that he was also authoritative and representative. 
He was not so. It is very doubtful whether he expressed the 
views of anyone except Mr. Grant Madison Hervey. That is 
neither here nor there. The fact that such a journal as the 
National Review found space for his diatribe, the fact, which 
anyone with half an eye could discern even from this side 
of the world, that its readers accepted it with the amusement 
abuse of the kind always affords the Englishman, gives an 
opening for some further impertinences of a slightly different 
kind. 

What do the Dominions really think of England, and why 
do they think it? That sounds a wide and a difficult question 
to answer. Luckily the task is made easy because in the cor- 
porate sense the Dominions do not think at all. They do con- 
tain a few thoughtful people who, as usual, are very much 
in the minority and make their voices much less heard than 
those of people who open their mouths only to demonstrate 
the vacuum lying behind. A very large proportion of these 


latter start off with a feeling of good will toward, sometimes © 


of positive reverence for, England. It is instinctive, not reas- 
oned. Then, though not given to thought they are yet 
pervious to impressions, if offered skilfully enough and 
repeated often enough. It is important, therefore, to 
consider what impressions they are likely to absorb con- 
cerning England if certain tendencies at present very much 
in evidence are not checked. Once driven home, those impres- 
sions will be very difficult to remove. 

This brings the argument to the point where the question 
can be asked, “ What is wrong with England?” ‘The 
answer is provoked by Mr. Hervey’s outburst, and by much 
of which it is only an extreme instance. England is far too 
patient, far too tolerant, and far too ready to suffer fools 
gladly; especially if they hail from any of the Dominions. 
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It would be out of character to have England as blatantly 
self-satisfied as the United States, or as resentful of the slight- 
est breath of criticism as the Dominions are. It would be 
even worse to find England as pathetically pleased with 
praises be they never so fulsome, as the Dominions are. All 
the same, it is possible for even a great nation to be too 
self-effacing and too deprecatory in face of an assertive world, 
and that is England’s trouble. 

Now it is possible to imagine England, or the Englishman, 
at this stage murmuring, “ What of it? If other people 
show damn bad form, why should I?” It is an admirable 
attitude in the individual, but when it becomes a guide for 
national policy it has certain very obvious drawbacks. 
The English worship of good form may yet have very serious 
consequences for the Empire. In spite of what people are 
fond of saying, it is more than likely that England could 
get along very well without the Empire, but the Empire 
could not get along without England; therefore the serious 
consequences are likely to fall on the heads of others besides 
the English. That perhaps will appeal to the Englishman, 
who is an altruist above everything. If he had not been, the 
Empire would have dissolved when the colonies were given 
self-government. 

To illustrate what is meant, two of the Dominions, 
Australia, which Mr. Hervey adorns, and New Zealand, 
whence these impertinent reflections come, are continuously 
and to some extent deliberately exposed to American influ- 
ence. It is a commonplace to suggest that Canada has 
become so Americanized as hardly to be a British country at 
all. Itis not so well recognized how the other two Dominions, 
albeit a good deal further away from the United States, are 
subjected to very similar influences. They are much closer 
to the United States than they are to England and Europe. 
Communications are good and mails are frequent. The 
American business man discovered them long ago, and 
especially during the war did his best to monopolize all the 
trade that was going. With the trade went advertising, and 
American advertising has always an undercurrent of national 
sentiment. His goods are the best. That is true of all 
advertising; it always says that. But the American adds 
that his goods are the best because they are American, and 
are American because they are the best. Very elementary, 
it may be objected. Anybody can say that. Quite true, 
but nobody else does. Mass suggestion of this kind may 
take time to produce an effect, but it does produce it in the 
end, One result already is that the legend of American effici- 
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ency is very widely current. The fact that with all his 
efficiency systems in production and selling the American 
manufacturer has never succeeded in approaching British 
quality is not proclaimed from the housetops, though it is 
true. There are still plenty of people who recognize British 
quality to the extent of being ready to pay more for it than 
they need pay for a similar article of foreign make; but 
there is no guarantee the number or the proportion will be 
maintained. 

Another and a subtler influence at work comes from 
those folk, belonging to these two Dominions, who are the 
very active agents in the Americanization of their own 
countries. Their motives are various. Sometimes they are 
agents handling American goods, usually on very advan- 
tageous terms. Sometimes they have spent a month or two 
in the United States, and are never tired of talking of what 
they saw there. Curiously enough sometimes they are 
people having religious or social interests which bring them 
into contact with organizations on the other side of the 
Pacific. It is a fact that certain partly religious partly 
social organizations, which had better not be named here, 
are the strongest influences for spreading American ideas in 
the subtlest way. Anyone seeking further clues as to their 
identity can find them in the pages of Sinclair Lewis. Inci- 
dentally it is an undoubted fact that American influences 
are very manifest in the education system of New Zealand, 
if not of Australia. 

Now in face of this, how does England fare? To recapitu- 
late, the Dominions are young, crude, self-opinionated, and 
self-satisfied. They are quite capable of taking for themselves 
a line that is antipathetic to a good deal which is characteris- 
tically English. They are being continuously exposed to 
broadsides of American ideas, American propaganda, and 
are to a certain extent being white-anted by a strong, if not 
always deliberate, pro-American element among their own 
people. Against this England stands mute and says nothing. 
The advertising of British goods as British is pathetically 
weak. There is seldom if ever any protest against sugges- 
tions that England is decadent, that her commercial 
supremacy is gone beyond recall, that she is doomed to 
decay. No emphasis is laid on the colossal burdens she is 
bearing, largely on behalf of other people, or of the miraculous 
way they are being borne. 

All this springs from the way the Englishman has of 
doing things. A representative man comes to the Dominions. 
He is asked to say something about England. More often 
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than not he will suggest mildly that the country is not 
decadent and that if everyone possesses his soul in patience 
the corner will be turned some day, this in spite of diminished 
trade, unemployment, and labour troubles. Why admit 
diminished trade, unemployment, or labour troubles? They 
exist, of course, but why dwell on them? What is wanted is 
somebody to say, by way of a change, that England is virile, 
England still rests on the foundations which have kept her 
great through the centuries, that whatever small troubles 
she may now be suffering are as nothing to the difficulties 
she has overcome in the past, difficulties of which upstart 
nations know nothing. It would all be true, too. Everything 
need not be done in that way. Perhaps it can best be put 
broadly by saying the English need to drop this habit of 
going about half apologizing for their country. It is a change 
of attitude that needs to permeate every department of life, 
business, social, official, yes, and sporting too. A tall order 
perhaps, but it would do a world of good if it could be fulfilled. 

That, however, is only part of the proposition. It has 
little to do with the impertinences which form the real 
subject of this dissertation. People who talk like Mr. Hervey 
did, and like the present writer is doing, need to be taken 
up and shaken and put in their places. Their foolishness 
needs to be seized upon and torn to tatters and displayed 
for the essential idiocy that it is. In other words, England 
needs to squash gnats, not to ignore them. For the more 
gnats are allowed to bite, the more that will appear wanting 
to bite. It is not suggested the Home Office should take 
action, but somebody capable of doing it ought to dust the 
floor with impertinent and egregious critics. They should be 
told to mind their own business, not to talk about things 
they do not understand, and particularly they should be 
referred to the old parable of the mote and the beam. 

But, after all, why drag it out? The Mr. Herveys need 
to be told to go to hell, which is the sort of language they 
understand. If they are not, they may do real harm some 
day. And if they do, the fault will not be theirs. It will 
lie at the door of England for being so continuously, so 
unswervingly, and so maddeningly tolerant and long suffering. 

New ZEALANDER 


[We do not agree with our contributor that England could 
do without the Empire; it is as essential to her as she is to 
it.—Actine Eprror, National Review.] 
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A SPRING IDYLL 
THE POETRY OF BIRD LIFE 


THE time of the singing of birds has come, and is nearly past. 
It opened with the missel-thrush, who sang gaily through the 
storms of January, and piped the louder as the gales swept 
more fiercely over the land. The stormcock rejoices in the 
thought that even though the branch might break, he has 
wings for flight. His cheering example is followed very 
quickly by his cousins, the thrush and the blackbird, who 
pipe February in, and take a much more cheerful view of the 
rainy month than we do. The lark hears these songsters of 
the woodland and mounts aloft to excel them in jubilant 
song. These, then, with the sweet little jenny wren in the 
ivy, are the birds of February. 

With March and April comes a fuller song and a more 
general chorus. The mystery of migration comes round 
again, and scores of attractive species come in mighty flocks 
to gladden our summer. As the days lengthen we enjoy 
the bird music of evening: 


And above, in the light 

Of the star-lit night; 

Swift birds of passage wing their flight 
Through the dewy atmosphere. 


In all ages since Job bird life has been the joy and inspiration 
of poets. It was so through Greek and Roman times, and 
in all ages men were interested in the mystery of migration. 
Various and curious theories were advanced to explain the 
mystic disappearance of birds after the nesting season. 
One pamphleteer of the eighteenth century explained that 
all of them went off to the moon, and others held that the 
swallow and martin and many others emulated the example 
of the dormouse and the badger by hibernating during the 
cold months. Gradually the great fact of migration over land 
and sea was proved, and to-day, after routes have been charted 
and the times of the coming and going of the migrants have 
been established, the profound mystery of it all deepens. 

For the purpose of this short essay on the birds of the 
spring, I have only one comment to make on the subject of 
migration. It is that in the voluminous writings on this 
subject, so fascinating to naturalists, and so important in 
its scientific relation to the whole order of life, more attention 
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might be given to the bearing of migration upon the first 
fourteen days of the young bird’s life. I am expressing 
therein an observation from boyhood. Several times, on 
expeditions in birdland, I found little fledglings panting and 
distressed to the point of collapse in the heat of summer. I 
discovered how the swallows preferred the barn for their 
nests, the willow-warbler chose the shady bank, and the 
woodpecker the shady side of the tree. 

All this, it occurred to me, was for the protection of the 
newly hatched fledglings from the rays of the sun, and that 
led me to speculation on the zones and temperatures which 
were most suitable for the youngsters. Had life given the 
opportunity, I surmised that a chart might be prepared with 
as much accuracy as that of the geologist who will tell you 
the stratas a thousand yards down after he has excavated a 
few feet. All sorts of explanations of this great adventure 
of migration have been offered, but I still feel that the true 
explanation lies in the nest, and not with the adult. 

The charm and marvel of bird life have drawn the in- 
creased attention of poets through the years to an absolute 
pean in the last century. Shakespeare came back repeatedly 
to the rural scene: 

Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 


And tune his merry note, 
Unto the wild bird’s throat ? 


Chaucer, Spencer, Gay, Milton, Sir Philip Sidney, Barne- 
field, and a host of writers of other days might be quoted as 
observers and lovers of bird life, but it was in the nineteenth 
century that this tide was developed to a full spate by 
Tennyson, Keats, Cowper, Wordsworth, Hood, and Shelley. 
It would be difficult indeed to imagine poetry without 
reference to the most poetic of all living things, the birds of 
the air and the flowers of the field. In America, Whittier 
and Longfellow struck the same fine note, and the latter 
expressed with great charm his love for that season when: 

The softly warbled song 
Comes from the pleasant woods, and coloured wings 
Glance quick in the bright sun, that moves along 
The forest openings. 


It was Longfellow, too, who wrote so effectively against 
the massacre of Killingworth, when the farmers decided 
that the rook was a nuisance: 

And doomed with dreadful words, 
To swift destruction the whole race of birds. 
VOL. XCV 16 
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In that fateful season the orchards were eaten up by 
insects, and the crops were ruined by blight. It was then 
that the sorrowing farmers realized the folly of their attack 
of those feathered helpers: 


Whose habitations in the tree-tops even, 
Are half-way houses on the way to Heaven. 


The thoroughly repentant farmers imported birds into 
the valley, and their arrival was welcomed by all the people: 


And a new heaven bent over a new earth 
Amid the sunny farms of Killingworth. 


Such persecution was not confined to Killingworth, for 
there were many such cases in close proximity to London, 
where the parish paid at the rate of three a penny for all 
little fledglings brought in, without any questions being 
asked about the species. In the village of my boyhood it was 
the custom to pay a halfpenny for every sparrow head, and 
that price was the incentive to wholesale bludgeoning of 
birds in the barns and the eaves of cottages. Evening was 
the favourite time of slaughter, for the rays of a lamp would 
bring the birds down to the floor in bunches for execution. 
Misguided conduct of that kind dies hard, and it survives 
in our southern counties in respect to the owl, the jay, and 
the magpie. Wanton guns out for sport take far too many 
liberties with feathered life that should be encouraged, just 
as gamekeepers are much too prone to persecute inoffensive 
animals like the otter, the badger, the hedgehog, and the 
watervole. All these are still subject to needless destruction, 
and British landowners might do great service by joining 
the crusade for the protection of wild life. 

May and June are the months of high festival in the 
English countryside. The cuckoo, the swallow, the nightin- 
gale, and many other migrants are with us again: 


Birds are darting through the air, 
Singing, building without rest; 
Life is stirring everywhere. 


The portals of spring are opened wide, and the splendid 
pageant of flowers has opened. An April morning yields 
those delicious conditions which Browning described so 
longingly when in Italy. A mystery of resurrection has 
transformed the woodlands, which have become masses of 
fresh young leaves. Should you walk into the country at 
dawn on such a day, the burst of song from a thousand 
birds is almost overwhelming. It is an hour of great activity, 
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when the fox calls to lave his thirst at the stream before 
retiring, and the kingfisher suspends his fishing while all 
creatures of wood and field come here to partake of the waters 
of life. Walk into the woods, such a beech-wood as Gilbert 
White loved, and look upward into those lofty branches 
which must have been the inspiration of our grandest 
ecclesiastical architecture: 


Enter! the pavement carpeted with leaves 
Gives back a softened echo to thy tread! 
Listen! the choir is singing; all the birds, 

In leafy galleries beneath the eaves, 

Are singing! listen, e’er the sound be fled, 

And learn there may be worship without words. 


That is one of Longfellow’s happiest pen pictures of the 
woods he loved and which the birds love. It is a singular 
thing that so many of our poets helped to perpetuate the 
theory that the nightingale, most varied and gladsome of 
songsters, is a melancholy bird. Sir Philip Sidney, Barne- 
field, Milton, and others contributed to the belief that this 
songster of the night was always sad, and sang a plaintive 
lay to the night with her breast leaning against a sharp 
thorn. Barnefield, for instance: 


She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 
Leaned her breast up-till a thorn, 
And there sung the dolefullest ditty, 
That to hear it was great pity. 


Sir Philip Sidney says she “Sings out her woes, a thorn 
her song-book making.” But it never did, for the nightin- 
gale singeth brightly at noonday in many a hazel bush, and 
I have watched him there, and heard him at midnight, 
without detecting this alleged melancholy. 

There are more field naturalists to-day than ever before, 
and the world has need of them. It is good for men and 
women to escape from the roar of traffic, and to seek that 
quietude of wood and field in which the song of the bird 
breaks with conspicuous force upon the ear, and in which 
one may learn every species by its call. It is good for 
the birds to have friends who think for their welfare. The 
feathered kingdom means more to us than we can measure, 
and this rush of twentieth-century life is not in keeping with 
the wonted quietude of nature. The richest things in life 
are the simplest; the bloom of the wild rose, and the song 
of the birds. If we lose sense of these, the poetry of life has 


gone. 
J. R. RAYNES 
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HOLIDAYS, HIGHLANDS AND LOWLANDS 


WHEN, at the mature age of eighteen—a shy youth taking 
for the first time a tutorship with entire strangers—I dis- 
covered the Highlands, I made an inward vow to see Scotland 
once a year as long as I lived. And I am thankful to say that 
except for one or two years of the war I have, so far, been 
lucky enough to keep my vow. It means, of course, if one 
has a strictly limited holiday, that one gives up much that 
is rare and beautiful. There can be no intimate knowledge 
of Italy, for instance, such as can only be acquired by 
devoting the whole, or a great part, of one’s leave each year 
to exploring the hill-towns of Umbria, or the great Galleries— 
no such knowledge of Swiss peaks and passes as our fathers 
had, no second holiday-homes in Breton sea-villages or Black 
Forest valleys. It should not prevent, of course, a small 
boat on the Essex coast or the Solent which can be reached 
and sailed on week-ends. But if one had such a thing, could 
one leave it when there was a chance of a whole three weeks 
and a long run to Holland, to Cornwall, or elsewhere? And 
if, with thirty-six or forty-eight days available in the year, one 
did one’s duty by one’s boat, there would be no time for 
Scotland—just as devotion to Scotland would leave no time 
for winter sports, or summer cruises in the Norwegian fjords, 
or visits to diplomat friends in exciting places in Europe or 
the edges of Asia. India, America, the Tropics, and the 
Dominions are beyond the Civil Servant’s hopes, unless he is 
lucky enough to get sent there on a job at Government 
expense. 

In fact, there must be specialization in holidays, as in most 
things, as one grows older. One must try the other things— 
for one must find out what appeals to one most and be 
prepared to sacrifice the rest. And to those whose lives are cast 
in cities, who love the air of the hills, the smell of the heather, 
the glitter of brown water, it must be the Highlands and no 
other country. Beautiful as Switzerland is, there is no heather, 
and the rivers—dirty grey glacier streams in their natural 
state, now for the most part canalized for electrical purposes— 
are merely a pain to the eye (and little or no use to the 
fisherman). Then, there is no sea—and one must always feel 
that there is a chance of the sea in the distance. No, Switzer- 
land is too big, too unapproachable, too inhuman. If one 
decides first that holidays mean no cities, but the country; 
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if one goes further and says that “country” must mean 
hills (and plenty of them), and rivers, and an occasional 
glimpse of the sea—then the Highlands are the only place. 
Not that there are no rivers and heather and sea in York- 
shire, in Cumberland, in Devonshire, and in Wales; and far 
be it from me to say one word against any of them. But if 
Switzerland is too big, they are, under modern conditions of 
transport, too small. Exmoor and Dartmoor are searched 
through and through by the charabanc and the motorist, and 
so is Cumberland. Yorkshire (or much of it) and South 
Wales are industrialized; and North Wales has been for two 
generations the playground of Lancashire and the West 
Riding—and most of it “‘Snowdonized”’ accordingly. Scot- 
land herself is growing smaller every year, with the new 
roads and the new Power Schemes. But even if our children 
must accommodate themselves to new and more crowded 
conditions, there are still places, if one is lucky enough to 
be able to go to them, where holidays can be enjoyed in the 
old way. More, even if we ourselves cannot enjoy holidays 
in the old way, if the High Tops are farther off or inaccessible, 
if the weather daunts us, or legs get weary, or the rod seems 
too heavy, nothing can take from us the memories of glorious 
days in Scotland, whether it is autumn or spring or summer, 
whether it is the Border, the West, or the great Hills them- 
selves. 

The very approach to Scotland holds no small part of the 
charm. Others have described often enough—though to the 
elect it is never hackneyed—the voyage from Euston before 
the 12th of August: the platform blocked with luggage, the 
gun-cases and the dogs, the long, powerful waiting trains, 
the comfortable sleeping-berths, the half-awakening to the 
thunder and rattle of Shap, the first realization of the North 
when the train stops and one hears the porters shouting 
“* Car-r-rstair-rs ’’ in the morning sunlight. Yes, the journey 
from the South is charmed, though my journeys have been 
mostly of the “hard” variety and have been taken more 
often in September. But I have had the luck to approach 
the promised land in even a more idyllic way by direct sea 
from Dublin to Glasgow. The boats were small, but there 
was no crowding (except for the cattle between decks). One 
dined early at the Club, drove over the rattling cobbles in a 
side-car to the docks, smoked a peaceful pipe as we dropped 
down the Liffey, watching the sun set astern and the lights 
come out at the Pigeon House. When one awoke, and went 
on deck next morning, one saw, all bathed in September 
sunshine (if one was lucky), the Clyde opening on the right, 
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Arran behind us on the left, and all the peaks of the Western 
Highlands to the north, a tumbled mass of hills, blues and 
purples and russets and greens and greys, that made one 
catch one’s breath with sheer joy of beauty—and the thought 
that for the next fortnight those hills, or some of them, 
would be one’s own. Even the shipyards, the noise of the 
rivetters as one passed up the Clyde, could be pleasant in 
the morning sun, though then one remembered that one had 
been up two or three hours, and was more inclined to think 
of bacon and eggs! 

Then from Glasgow one went on by humdrum train 
(though no Highland train is humdrum) to one’s destination. 
It might be the real serious business of grouse-driving in 
Perthshire, two or three days a week and one hundred to 
two hundred brace of grouse each day, with picnics, or low- 
ground sport, rabbits and hill partridges, and black-game, on 
the intervening days. Or it might be Argyllshire or the 
Isles, where one walked the birds over dogs or without them, 
and shot from ten to thirty brace on most days in the week, 
with by-days on hill lochs or, if there was water, in the small 
rivers, where the sea-trout or an occasional salmon could be 
caught on a trout-rod after spate. Who can say which is the 
best? If one thinks only of the shooting, there is no doubt 
that a grouse driven gives better and more varied shots than 
a grouse walked up, that (as a rule) one gets more shooting, 
and that grouse-driving calls for more technical skill among 
those who take part, and among those who organize, than 
the other form of sport. More than that, there are moments 
in a grouse drive, apart from the shooting, which give one 
the best of Scotland. When, on a fine day, one has climbed 
to one’s butt and made all ready, there are perhaps twenty 
minutes of stillness before the birds come. That is the time 
which stays in the memory. Half the Highlands are spread 
before you in the September sun. Miles of heather slope 
down to the valley. Then there are the dark woods and the 
little enclosures of golden oats and green potatoes. Then 
the river—a glint of silver. Then more woods and more 
crofts and above them the heather of the opposite hills, and 
range after range of mountains, the far peaks showing a 
brighter blue in the gaps; and over all sweeping the shadows 
of the rare clouds. One gets, of course, such radiant moments 
in walking, when one turns to look. But a bird may get up 
suddenly anywhere, and one’s companions (even the keeper, 
if one is alone with him) are not too happy if one is contin- 
ually stopping to admire the view! No, in spite of the charm 
of walking and of seeing good dogs work (not often possible, 
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alas, now), it is the contrast between those moments of 
perfect stillness and the fierce excitement when the big packs 
come which make grouse-driving the best form of shooting— 
when the birds are there and the weather is right. 

But the weather is not always right, and the grouse is 
not the only charm of a Scottish holiday. In happier times, 
when a third-class week-end ticket cost from £2 to £3, one 
could leave London on a Friday night in November or 
December and spend two short days shooting every kind of 
low-ground game, with a peaceful Sabbath in between. I see 
from my game-book that on one such day we got eight 
varieties of game: roe, caper, partridge, pheasant, wood- 
cock (twelve), snipe, hares, and rabbits. And I remember 
being rather startled in the kirk—it had been a very wet 
autumn—when the minister announced from the pulpit that 
advantage might be taken of a fine Sabbath to get the corn 
in. It seemed odd to a North Country-man that these 
sturdy Presbyterian farmers should wait for priestly author- 
ity to take in the bleached and sodden stooks which still, in 
November, lay rotting in the fields through which we had 
been shooting. But of course the minister was only em- 
bodied Public Opinion, and it was public opinion which had 
to authorize desecration of the Sabbath. We were tempted 
to wish that it would authorize shooting on the Sabbath and 
turn our two days’ holiday into three! For the days are 
short in the Scottish winter, and we never had enough time 
for all there was to shoot. But by Easter the days lengthen, 
and I have memories of a spring tutorship near Duns, where 
the bitter wind from the North Sea should have chilled all 
life and sport. But the primroses were as thick as in Somer- 
set on the sheltered sides of the glens, and we caught plenty 
of sturdy trout in the Whitadder, even among the heather, 
though what they could have found to make them as plump 
as I remember them I can’t imagine. Here, too, we had 
what most people do not associate with Scotland—long 
gallops over the heather with the Berwickshire hounds, the 
going as sound (and as treacherous) as Exmoor itself, without 
the crowds of Exmoor in the stag-hunting time. It was then 
just a local hunt, a few hill-farmers on shaggy ponies, one or 
two sporting lawyers from Edinburgh, the master, and our- 
selves. Strict business, for the foxes had to be killed to save 
the lambs round which all local life centred. But it took us 
to wild, unknown folds and crannies of the Lammermoors; 
and gave me, when we stopped to refresh at a lonely farm- 
house, my first indication of how much whisky, neat, a 
Border farmer can consume at a gulp! 


| 
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Another Easter, in Kintyre, provided no gallops after 
foxes, but all the joy of clear bright air and light, without 
the intense cold of Berwickshire. Perhaps the comparative 
warmth was a good thing, for it was the rule of my friend’s 
house that all his guests should wear the kilt—one found it 
laid out on one’s bed, put it on and hoped for the best. 
Usually the decent Englishman or Lowlander who goes North 
avoids the kilt as something to which he is not entitled 
(though there are others who, unfortunately, presume). 
But if one was ordered to wear it, one was clearly not out- 
raging any susceptibilities. And for a whole month I 
enjoyed that perfect knee-freedom to which the modern 
woman has attained, and which was peculiarly pleasant in 
the days when we all wore tight ‘“ knickerbocker breeches.” 
It was a reading party, the last vacation before our Schools. 
So the one holiday a week which (anticipating modern 
Education Authorities) I had given to my Berwickshire 
pupil was not allowed, and long days on the hill, visits to far 
lochs, were very rare. From a fishing point of view Kintyre 
has its defects: it is so narrow that there is little catchment 
area, no room for a big river, and the sea-trout run later in 
the year. When they come, after heavy rain in September, 
and one happens to be there in the few hours before the little 
rivers run down, it is a thing to remember. One autumn in 
Arran I was lucky enough to hit the exact time and, with 
another fisherman, caught sixty sea-trout in little over two 
hours, before the water ran away and the fish ceased to take 
or slipped back to the sea. They were mostly small fish, 
but they came two or three at a time, and there were some 
better ones among them. My companion got a six-pounder, 
and I a grilse of three pounds—what better sport possible on 
a 9-foot trout-rod? But in Kintyre at Easter, and a dry | 
Easter too, there is not much fishing, only small brown 
trout in loch and shrunken burn. Little I cared how small 
they were if, after a morning at Aristotle, I could climb the 
hill and spend an hour or two flogging some small loch from 
the shore—no clammy wet knickerbockers round my knees 
if I waded out to reach a far fish. And whenever I lifted my 
eyes, the Paps of Jura and all the hills of Argyll and the Isles 
in the western sea. There was a small island, quite close, 
where one night the Great House caught fire. We watched it 
burning and lighting up the sea—we knew it was empty, and 
we were too far away to help—and next day we rowed over to 
see the ruins. There was a loch on the island which had 
been stocked, but I remember no monster. I do remember 
that my host took a rifle to shoot a wild goat on that or a 
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neighbouring island, how he insisted on skinning it, and 
how the smell lingered round him and the castle for weeks. 
At last the skin was hung on the highest turret to season in 
the rain and air, but my firm belief is that, if it survives, it 
still stinks. No, it is not for sport that one recalls Kintyre, 
though in season the woodcock can be wonderful. Once 
when my friend, snowed up and surrounded by birds, sent 
frantic wires to his friends to come and help him, no one 
could get through the long miles of drifts from West Loch 
Tarbet, and he shot, alone, an incredible number. But 
Kintyre at Easter gives, as all Scotland gives, that intense, 
glowing light which is the summer reward for the darkness 
of her winter, and which is so wonderful to the Londoner. 
And that sense of light is even more noticeable at Whitsun- 
tide, which sees (save only for the heather) Scotland when, 
as some think, she is at her best. Heresy, of course, to those 
to whom Scotland merely means shooting. But I am 
inclined to think that if I were offered the choice of either a 
fortnight in the Highlands at the end of May or the beginning 
of June, or a fortnight’s grouse-shooting in August, I would 
waver long. If one were sweltering in a London July when 
the offer was made, it would not be fair—one would think of 
the heather and be unable to wait another eleven months. 
But if one were asked at Christmas, and could coolly and 
dispassionately weigh the merits of each, how much could © 
one say for the Highlands in May or early June? 

In the first place, one has it to oneself. There may be a 
strenuous party or two on a walking-tour, or an odd fisher- 
man. But the crowd of Londoners who swarm into the 
Highlands in August are employed elsewhere—the citizens 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow take their holidays later. Then, 
one has perpetual daylight, one can fish in comfort till one 
can fish no more—not merely the long evenings which 
daylight-saving gives us in the South, or the blind night- 
fishing of the Yorkshire or Cumberland fisherman, but in a 
light that is enough to read by. Then, if one has watched 
in the South the passing of spring, the gradual coarsening of 
the young green, the fall of the hawthorn petals, the bronze 
of the oaks become ordinary leaves, the primroses over, or 
grown over with vegetation—one finds again the whole 
wonderful procession with the glory of gorse and broom 
added. And, whether because a Highland season is shorter 
and more concentrated or because the clean air and abun- 
dance of water make it seem so, or whether sheets of yellow 
gorse and broom intoxicate the Southerner, every leaf, every 
flower, the crowded mass of beauty, is more vivid than the 
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first spring which has already passed into summer in the 
South. If every poet praises May, if, as Henley says: 


Dear Life counts dearest, 
And God walks nearest 
To them that praise Him, praising His May, 


is not that the best holiday that gives us a second May in 
each year? 

And if, to some of us, a holiday must mean fishing, how 
much better are the trout in late May or early June than in 
August, how different a fish the spring salmon from the 
salmon of autumn? There is one loch where the gulls nest. 
One climbs up and up, through hedges ablaze with gorse, by 
beech-woods vivid with young green, on to the open moor, 
the heather still dead it is true, but there also the gorse in 
golden patches, and the clumps of birch lighting the Scotch 
firs. As the car turns, one sees the broad Firth behind one: 
in front, all around one, are the long ranges of the Ross-shire 
Hills, a new peak opening every minute as the road bends 
and curves. A long day is before us, the trout may average 
three-quarters of a pound or more, and we shall get a basket- 
ful. There is another loch, nay two, far up the main 
valley where we follow the course of the great river which 
forms them. The first few miles through rich farm-land, 
with the red earth baking in the sun on the north side, the 
river and the forest trees below us on the left, everywhere the 
brilliant gorse and broom with hot whiffs of honey scent. 
Then, where the river forks, a few small crofts and we are in 
the deer forest, where on the low ground, and climbing the 
crags on each side, it is birches, birches all the way, and 


birches in the lightest green of spring. And ever, as the road — 


winds, when the sides of the glen fall away, the high hills, 
with their bands of winter snow, fill the gap. If there has 
been a May flood, there may be a salmon in that pool, deep 
among the birches, where the cliffs close in and the river 
narrows to make a great fall. On one memorable morning 
I caught two salmon there, so the car must be stopped and 
the pool tried, even if the chances are ever so small. Then 
on again, a corner is turned, and we are out of the trees and 
on the great flat where is the lower of the lochs: shall we try 
it, or go on to the upper loch where the fish are bigger but 
more dour? Is it better to be sure of small fish or to chance 
a monster? I was once broken by a trout in the upper loch 
which must have weighed—yes, let us go for the chance of a 
big fish: the day is right, the wind is right, it is the right 
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time of year, and we can stay till all hours and drive home 
in daylight. ... 

There is a school—possibly a minority—of modern Scots 
who fulminate against Scotland being made a “ playground 
for the rich.” There is another important body of people, 
mostly English perhaps, which cries ‘‘ Come to Britain!” to 
the rich Americans. Who shall decide when patriots dis- 
agree? For my part, as befits an elderly Civil Servant, I 
listen without comment to both Sons of Thunder. Give me 
—TI have never been, and never shall be, rich—a fortnight in 
the Highlands in May or June, or August, or March, or any 
season, and the whole population of the United States of 
America may go to—Stratford-on-Avon. 


Maurice HrEADLAM 
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A GLANCE AT THE ACADEMY 


It is always a help to me, and therefore perhaps to others, 
in visiting a Picture Gallery, to know one or two definite 
points of interest to go to before embarking on the more 
complicated business of comparison, and these notes are 
jotted down not so much in the thought that others will feel 
as I do about the pictures named, but to give a starting-point 
for a critical survey. For the value of criticism, any criti- 
cism, is that it arouses in others either agreement or the 
violent reverse, and my notes may therefore make a visit to 
the Academy more entertaining to those who happen to 
read them. 

This year, as you turn into Gallery I, you will perhaps, 
as I was, be arrested by Augustus John’s portrait of Tallulah 
Bankhead. It is a curious piece of painting, and has a 
strangely flat effect with a dull metallic look in the blue eyes. 
The frock and lower part of the picture are only partially 
finished, but the face is very striking and focuses attention. 
On the opposite wall hangs a fine Orpen portrait of Miss 
White. The detail and high lights reminded one of Rem- 
brandt, but the finish is executed in a harder, sharper style, 
and without any of the mellowness of the great master. All 
the same, the most attractive picture in this gallery is 
Orpen’s “ Mother and Child,” the little group is full of grace 
and charm. From there I went to Gallery II, where one of 
Dame Laura Knight’s vivid circus pictures, ‘The Trick 
Rider,” is very heartening. Here hangs an extremely good 
likeness of Lord Strathmore by David Allison. Sir William 
Orpen’s portrait of “‘ William Tennant, Esq.,” and Sir John 
Lavery’s picture of Sir Thomas Neill are also outstanding in 
this gallery. Here, too, is the first of George Belcher’s 
extraordinarily decorative pictures, “ Still Life.” 

Gallery III, which is the big centre room, contains a picture 
by Munnings of the “‘ Presentation of Standards to the 
Household Cavalry by H.M. King George V, June 1927.” 
The artist has caught the colour of that fine pageant and 
recorded it in brilliant fashion. He has also a picture of 
Princess Mary and Lord Harewood, which is attractive, 
though not so striking. Sir John Lavery’s portrait of Lord 
Melchett, sitting at his desk, and facing his telephone, in the 
manner of one who would master even that recalcitrant 
instrument, is also here. This artist has a beautiful picture 
called ‘‘ The Chess Players,” in which his talent is shown to 
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the greatest possible advantage, in the execution of the 
interior, the grace of the forms seated on the floor, and the 
portrayal of the chessmen. His use of violent colour 
contrast between the chair and the cushion makes one wonder 
who had had the courage to place that cushion in that chair 
in any living-room. Mr. Glyn Philpot has done a fine but 
rather too immaculate portrait of Lady Baron, showing her 
beautifully manicured hands, unruffled coiffure, and finished 
appearance. If I could have made purchases in this gallery 
to adorn my own house, I think I should have bought 
“ Entr’acte ” and “‘ Caprice,” both by Walter Webster. 

On entering Gallery IV, I was staggered by Augustus 
John’s portrayal of Lord Spencer. The head is well painted, 
though it is an unkind likeness, but the uniform and back- 
ground simply glare, which may have been the artist’s 
intention. In this same gallery is Sir Gerald du Maurier, also 
by Augustus John, which is striking as a likeness and fine in 
execution. His “ Portrait of a Young Man” is less good, 
but his “ Magnolias” is attractive, giving a sensation of 


’ white fragrance and deep shadows. 


There is usually a small stationary group of people in this 
room before the picture ‘‘ Were You there when they Cruci- 
fied My Lord?” by Mark Symons. Whether the Daily 
Express has collected them or not, the little crowd stands 
still and murmurs all the time, so much so that on the various 
occasions when I have been to the Academy I have wondered 
whether they were always the same people or different ones, 
their appearance and remarks were so much alike. The 
picture represents Jesus on the Cross in the midst of a crowd 
of people dressed in modern clothes. The remarks I have 
heard from the onlookers—the onlookers out of the picture 
I mean, not those in it—were, ‘“‘ Fancy now, look at those 
people in top hats!” and, “ And why, there’s a man in 
uniform. What did they put him infor?” One old gentle- 
man turned to me and said, ‘‘ Is that a man in khaki? ” and 
I said “‘ Yes,” and he said What for?” I said—tentatively 
because he seemed rather an aggressive old gentleman— 
“ Well, I think it is supposed to be a picture representing 
people round the crucifixion.” And he said, ‘ That won’t 
So I said nothing more because there seemed nothing 
more to say. The faces in the picture, which upset the old 
gentleman, seemed to me strikingly like the faces that walk 
past one in the street, or ride past one in the Row; all kinds 
of faces, just like those you see in any London crowd, but 
the composition and general effect are confused. This 
gallery also contains some Munnings pictures, “ Millicent 
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Baron on ‘ Magpie,’ ”’ and “ Lady Buchanan Jardine’s horse 
‘Nothing Venture.’”’ They are attractive, and I wondered 
how the artist created for his horses that attractive sheen 
of blue on their glossy coats. “Night and Evening” by 
Ernest Procter is a likeable picture which nobody looks at 
very much because they are busy looking at the top hats in 
the Crucifixion group. For a child study ‘ The Viscount 
Buckhurst ’” by Tom van Oss is pleasing, and “* Waiting to 
go to the Ring” by Dame Laura Knight is the most attrac- 
tive of all her pictures here shown. ‘“ The Creation of Man” 
by Glyn Philpot, painted for the Viceroy’s house at Delhi, 
hangs in this gallery. 

In Gallery V there is a picture of the Queen by David 
Jagger, and as is so often the case in the Royal presentments, 
the execution of the draperies seem to dominate the portrait. 
Here also is a presentation picture of Sir William Morris by 
Sir Arthur Cope, which I did not like, nor did I think it at 
all representative of Sir William Morris. W. G. de Glehn 
has an attractive picture in this gallery of Jane Erin Emmet. 

In Gallery VII there seemed little to arrest my (by this 
time) flagging footsteps. The picture of Lady Strathcona 
by Oswald Birley is terribly disappointing, but in Gallery VIII 
that same artist has done a magnificent portrait of the Dow- 
ager Countess of Airlie. In a corner of this gallery hangs a 
picture by Mark Symons entitled ‘‘ Molly in Her Little 
Room,” which is enchanting as an interior depicting, in a 
perfect setting, the paraphernalia of a child’s life. W. G. 
de Glehn has here a charming portrait of Miss Phyllis Astor, 
and J. H. Lorimer, of Sir Robert Lorimer as a boy. This 
picture has great mellowness and beauty, almost, one might 
say, like that of the Vermeers. 


Last, but not least, in this room hangs the picture of. 


Miss Norah Baring, which I would always go back to at the 
end of my tour of the Academy so that I should have fixed 
in my mind the pleasantest picture of all. When the great 
Italians were on show during the winter I used to sit opposite 
the Giorgione from Budapest until every line and tone were 
engraved on my mind, and I could always recall that picture 
at will. Ido not mean to compare this work with Giorgione’s 
by saying this, but Howard Somerville’s presentation of Miss 
Norah Baring is a fresh bright image to recall. 

There is little more to write of. The “Still Life” by 
George Belcher in Gallery IX and another called “‘ Dresden 
Children ”’ by Cecil G. J. Hay are pleasurable to pause before 
on the way out, and the little picture by Vera Love of the 
Salisbury Road comes freshly to the eye. In Gallery X is 
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“A Curiosity Shop.” It seems a little idealized, but a 
friendly and familiar place. In Gallery XI, Miss Nancy 
Beaton (by Flora Lion) in her scarlet jacket made a gay and 
pretty portrait. ‘‘ Three Clowns” and a “ Musical Clown ” 
by Dame Laura Knight displayed her usual skill, and yet 
another “Still Life” by George Belcher hangs in this 
gallery. 

Of the sculpture, which does not come within the scope 
of this article, Glyn Philpot’s “ Jamaican Negro,” a small 
statuette in bronze, was striking. 


H. H. 
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THE ROMANCE OF STOREROOMS 


THE following lines show clearly that beauty can be dis- 
covered even in an Apple-room: 


At the top of the house the apples are laid in rows, 
And the skylight lets the moonlight in, and those 
Apples are deep-sea apples of green. There goes 
A cloud on the moon in the autumn night. 


A mouse in the wainscot scratches, and scratches, and then 
There is no sound at the top of the house of men 

Or mice; and the cloud is blown, and the moon again 
Dapples the apples with deep-sea light. 


They are lying in rows there, under the gloomy beams; 
On the sagging floor; they gather the silver streams 
Out of the moon, those moonlit apples of dreams, 

And quiet is the still stair under. 


In the corridors under there is nothing: but sleep 
And stiller than ever on orchard boughs they keep | 
Tryst with the moon, and deep is the silence, deep 
On the moon-washed apples of wonder.* 


As a rule it is prose-men rather than poets who open their 
storeroom doors to us and let us peep in. 

Journal-writers, essayists, letter-writers, and writers on 
domestic economy—these are the people who are apt to 
tell us most about the way in which they and their fathers, 
our grandfathers, used to live and keep house. 

A glance into two fourteenth-century larders will reveal 
at once how large a part stores and provisions have always 
played in English housekeeping, and will illustrate the 


difference between the rich and the poor man’s table in early 


days. 

“The first extract is from the description of a full store- 
room at Fynchate in 1311; the second from a lament uttered 
by the poor but poetical Piers Plowman. At Fynchate we 
find stored: ‘‘ The Carcases of twenty oxen and fifteen pigs, 
of herrings eight thousand, of dograves (a sea-fish) seven 
score, twenty pounds of almonds, thirty of rice, six barrels 
of lard, enough oatmeal to last till Easter, and two quarters 
of salt.” A few years later Piers Plowman complains: 
‘“*T have no penny pullets for to buy, nor neither geese nor 
pigs, but two green cheeses, a few curds and cream, and an 
oaten cake, and two loaves of beans and bran baken for my 


* Moonlit Apples, John Drinkwater. 
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children. I have no salt bacon, nor no cooked meat collops 
for to make, but I have parsley and leeks and many cabbage 
plants and eke a cow and a calf and a cart mare.’ 

These two extracts, taken together, give a good idea of 
the food-stuffs available at that time; but we must pass 
on to the reign of King Henry VIII, and to the great House- 
hold Book of Henry Algernon Percy, fifth Earl of Northum- 
berland, if we wish to realize what housekeeping, or rather 
Household Management, meant in the castle of a rich and 
powerful nobleman. This princely personage fed and housed 
over a hundred officers and servants in the Castle of Wressle 
in Yorkshire; and used frequently to entertain State visitors, 
soldiers, poets, players, musicians, and jugglers as well. 

Nowadays, very often, it falls to a woman to take charge 
of the storeroom keys; but the fifth Earl of Northumberland 
appointed two gentlemen Clerks of the Kitchen to manage 
his housekeeping. They ranked with the Controller, the 
Cofferer, the Clerk of the Works, and the other high Officers 
of his Household; all of whom sat at the Knights-Board for 
meals in the Great Hall. 

One of the first duties of the Clerk of the Kitchen was to 
stock the Castle with provisions from year to year. He 
had an assistant Clerk to help him, and also a Cator or Caterer 
whose business it was to scour the country for those neces- 
saries which could not be grown or manufactured on the 
Castle estate. 

It is interesting to compare a list of the Earl’s stores 
with those of Fynchate. Amongst other things which the 
Clerk of the Kitchen had to be ready to supply were: ‘“‘ Pay- 
cokkes, Bustardes, Ternes, and Quailles, for my lords owne 
Mease and no one other and at Principal Feastes only; 
also Woodcokks, Swannys, Pertridges, Caponnes, Pidgeons, 
Conys, See Gullis; Mutons, Lambes, Beiff, Veills; Saltfisch, 
Red Herynge and Salt Salmoun; Whete, Ootys for horses 
and Hey; Wine, Beere, Hoppys; Spices, Tornsola, Prones, 
Racyns of Corens, Allmonds, Counfetts, Datys, Sugour, 
Powder of Licoras, Blaynsch Powder, Sprootis, Hony, Oile, 
Safferon, Bacon flikkes, White Salt; Parish Candle, Weik, 
Wax wrought in Torches, Wax wrought in Quarions; Fag- 
gotts; and also See Cholys, and Char Colis, and 64 lood of 
ee Wodd, which ys because Colys will not byrne withowte 

odd.” 

As will be seen, the spelling in the Household Book varies, 
and the language of the orders is always picturesque rather 
than plain: ‘‘ ITEM to be paid to the said Richard Gowge 
(Countroller) and Thomas Percy (Clerk of the kitchen) for 
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to make provision for xx quarters of Charcolys for th’ex- 
pensys of my house for one hole year after xijd the quarter 
with the cariage somme xxs to be payd all to geder at Sayntt 
Andros day next cummynge because they must be purveyed 
all at oons for to serve in the tyme of Christynmas next 
after which ys because the Smook of the See colys wold 
hurtt myne Arras when it ys hunge.” ‘‘ ITEM there should 
be a count made with the Cator by great for Eggs and milk 
if it can so be done what for a gallon of Mylke and how many 
Kgegs for jd (1d.).” 

In spite of such careful instructions, and of the system 
of “ Breving”’ or checking the supplies and accounts of 
each department at 7 a.m. every day, accidents did happen, 
even in this lordly household, but they were called De-fautts. 
For this reason strict injunctions were entered in the Book 
of the Household that in future no Bread, Beer, Vinegar, 
or Herbs must be used except they came from My Lord’s 
Bakery, Brewery, and Garden; Mustard, too, was no longer 
to be bought ready-made from the Sawce-maker, but ‘‘ made 
within my Lord’s hous and one be providit to be grome of 
the skullery than can make it!” 

There is also an illuminating entry about New Season’s 
Lamb—‘ that there be no Lambes bought when they ar at 
the dearest without it be for my Lords Boorde the Chamber- 
layns mess and to the stewards mess. And that their be no 
comon service of them through the hous when they be dere!” 

Amongst these cautionary remarks there is one which 
seems to tell sad tales of breakages below stairs: ‘“‘that 
whereas Erthyn Potts be bought, that Ledder Potts be bought 
in future for theym for serving for Lyveriers and Meallis 
in my Lord’s hous.” 

Wooden trenchers, with pewter for special banquets,. 
were also in demand, ‘as well as Brass Pottes and Pannes 
and Linnon and Spittes and Trivetts and Raks—all these 
things, with many many others had to be supplied and 
stored by that busy man the Clerk of the Kitchen and his 
staff. There are numerous suggestions in the Household 
Book for helping him carry out his work. For example: 
“the Potts of the Sellar (or storeroom) and the Cannys of 
the Buttery (were) to be mesured and if the Officers ask more 
allowance then they be of, then it to be sett as a Deficient 
upon there Hedes.’”’ And, ‘if the Catorers stuff seem to be 
not able Stuff nor worth the price that he sittyth upon it, 
the clerk to delyver it hym again.” 

Besides all this work connected with the stores the Clerk 
of the Kitchen had to help to pay the Wages, and keep an 
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eye on the Castle washing, hay making, Horsmett-supply 
(for the servants only), and so on. He also seems to have 
been partially responsible for “‘ the shooing of all the Horses 
apoynted to stand in my Lord’s stable at the charge of the 
hous.” As these were “ gentill horses, Pallfrays, Naggs 
and Hobbies, Male horses, Chariott horses,’ and any others 
which might happen to be “‘ at my Lord’s horsynge ” from 
time to time, this particular job must have been an impor- 
tant one. 

Last, but not least of his duties, when the Earl took it 
into his head to go away in state, the Clerk of the Kitchen 
had to help to pack the whole Household with their beds, 
clothes, stores, and paraphernalia, into sixteen carriages 
and a chariot. He himself travelled in a carriage with three 
other Clerks; they were allowed two beds between the four 
of them, and “‘a great Standart Chist for carying of ther 
Books with them. And also for ther Aparell and all outher 
Stuff.” 

Let us leave him, jogging along the rough road from one 
Castle to another, reflecting perhaps on “‘the supply for 
the Nurcy and My Lady’s Daughters and Ladys, att supper 
upon Tewisday next in the Rogacion days.” 

In the seventeenth century, after the Civil War was over, 
Lord Fairfax left many directions for household management 
too. He also ran his establishments royally and wished the 
heads of the different departments to ‘“‘ brev” every day. 
One of the most amusing of his entries relates not to food- 
stuffs but to wine. ‘‘ Let no man fill Beere or Wine but the 
Cup-board keeper, who must make choice of his glasses or 
cups for the company, and not serve them hande over head. 
He must also know which be for Beere, and which for Wine; 
for it were a foul thing to mix them together.” 

Cup-boards, cellars, pantries, butteries, pastries, “ dry ”’ 
larders, ‘‘ wet” larders, still-rooms, ‘‘ confectioneries ’’ and 
closets, are all places which have been used at one time or 
another for housekeeping purposes and for stores. Rather 
a curious arrangement was that of Mr. Hastings, a Dorsetshire 
squire, who flourished long after Lord Fairfax had gone to 
his grave. 

He had a hunting parlour or living-room with a closet at 
one end of it where he stored wine. Answering to this closet, 
at the opposite side of the room, was a door leading into an 
old chapel which had long been disused. Here, in the pulpit 
as the safest place, was always to be found stored a cold 
chine of beef, a venison pasty, a gammon of bacon, or a 
great apple-pie, “‘ with thick crust well baked.” This 
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bold gentleman lived to be a hundred, and rode to the death 
of the stag till he was past four-score. But the word closet, 
for storeroom, is usually associated in our minds with a 
person who, though wholly fictitious, is yet far more famous 
than he. For was it not in her mother’s closet that Emily 
Fairchild had her shocking adventure with the damascenes? 

Surely she is the Eve of storerooms! It is impossible to 
pass over her story without pausing to remind ourselves of 
it and to shed a tear. 

Now it may be remembered that though she was quite 
a good little girl as a rule, yet Emily Fairchild had grown into 
the habit of stealing into the closet to sample the fruit in a 
jar of preserved damascenes which stood there. 

One Sunday, the day of the fatal adventure, she got into 
the closet as usual, but then (having just listened to a long 
sermon read aloud by her father) she thought, ‘‘ There is 
nobody in this room. Nobody sees me, it is true. But 
God is in this room; He sees me; His eye is now upon me: 
I cannot hide what I am going to do from Him: He knows 
everything and He has power to cast me into Hell. I will 
not take any more damascenes. I will go back, I think. 
But yet, as I am come so far and am just got into the closet, 
I will just take one damascene, it shall be the last; I will 
never come here again without Mamma’s leave.’ Then she 
took one damascene, then another, then two more. And 
whilst she took the last she heard the cat mew . . . 

How dramatically the story is told! 

How we sympathize with the culprit in her efforts to 
cleanse her frock from the fruit juice, and applaud her sense 
as she covers up her now soaking garments with a fresh 
petticoat before going down to tea; then how sorry we are 
to see her later, crouching in the coldest corner of the drawing- 
room and hiding herself away from the light and fire! 

Poor Emily! No wonder she caught a dreadful chill 
that evening and was sent to bed. No wonder, too, that 
she dreamt an Awful Eye was looking down upon her; and 
that when she grew much worse she grew delirious, so that 
when her mamma moved her bed into the room where the 
closet was because it was quieter, she was too ill to be able 
to tell her that she feared to lie there. 

The first part of the History of the Fairchild Family 
was published in 1818, the other two parts much later; 
and during the years between, a little book on Practical 
Economy, or “the application of modern discoveries to the 
purposes of domestic life,” reached a second edition and 
became quite well known. It was divided into Sections. 
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One of these was devoted to “ Store Offices” (Beer cellar, 
Wine cellar, Spirit cellar); and another to “‘ Domestic Offices,” 
which included the Larder, Dairy, Bakery, Laundry, and 
Confectionery, with notes upon the Still room and Ice-house, 
too. 

The Confectionery seems to have been regarded as a 
most important place. The author recommends that it 
should be separate from the kitchen, both for convenience 
and for the sake of propriety, “‘as then the females of the 
family, who may chose to superintend this department, 
are more removed from the view or interference of the 
domestics.”” In this sanctum the ladies are advised to make 
and store their preserves; and to try out their experiments 
in “‘domestic chemistry,” being specially warned, however, 
against the danger of playing with too strong acids, or with 
too strong flavours, such as the so-often recommended 
leaves of the Cherry Laurel! 

The compiler of this little work is not very anxious to 
recommend the distillation of liqueurs as a private amusement 
in the home, as it may lead to “disagreeable habits ’”’; 
nevertheless, a list of directions is given for use in the still- 
room and for making of Ratafia, Noyeau, and the Regent’s 
Punch; the last-mentioned mixture sounds most potent, 
being made up of champagne, various liqueurs, and a dash of 
green tea. 

Among the many useful subjects put down for the House- 
wife’s consideration in the Index are: 


Choice and Care of Gunpowder. 
Cordials. 

Cockroaches. 

Pins, swallowed. 


Poor, how to be encouraged. 
Moles. 


Cockroaches in the storeroom may be got rid of by 
importing a few hedgehogs, or by laying beetle traps on the 
floor. Moles may be got rid of almost as easily, because 
“it has been observed that they will not attack onions, 
garlic, or leeks whilst growing; indeed their antipathy to 
them is so great that if any of these in a green state are put 
into their holes they will immediately leave them, and expose 
themselves to be taken.” 

There is also a recipe in this volume for spreading leaves 
of Penny Royal upon a bedroom floor in such a way as to 
get rid of certain spritely insects “‘ too indelicate to name.” 

Since the year, when this little manual was published, 
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many books of a similar kind have appeared. Indeed, they 
have been produced one after another, in endless succession, 
from the days of Mrs. Beeton until now. 

Sometimes, however, in spite of being surrounded by 
domestic textbooks, telephones, motors, and good shops, 
the modern housewife still feels she is too busy and has too 
much to do. 

Yet how much easier housekeeping is in 1930 than it was 
in Piers Plowman’s time, or in 1510 when the great Household 
Book was begun. 

Now it may be objected that no mention has been made 
in this paper of haunted storerooms, poisonings, and the 
like; but it would be sad to end in gloom when we began 
with Moonlit Apples and so much beauty; moreover, to 
most people a storeroom, even in history, has always been 


a very pleasant place. 
M. CRISTABEL DRAPER 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


THERE has been a movement promoted by a group of young 
people in Scotland in recent times, the object of which is to 
arouse a national sense in the country. It is felt that the 
Scottish spirit is not what it was. With the times the 
standards of life have changed. Different manners prevail. 
The old customs have passed away. Even the speech of 
the common man has changed. The vernacular has almost 
wholly disappeared, and there is nothing but the use of an 
occasional word in a strange sense and the broad pronuncia- 
tion of the vowels to distinguish the speech of the Scot from 
that of the Englishman. That is held to be but the symbol 
of what is going on in every other walk of life. It is con- 
stantly said that Scotland is being dragged ignominiously 
at the heels of England, that Scottish people now pride 
themselves on aping constantly the speech and manners of 
those who were once their hated foes, and that in art, in 
drama, in literature, and indeed in everything the country 
is wholly dependent on England for its ideas and inspiration, 
and there is no more any output of a truly national character. 

The laws and the affairs of the country are administered 
from Westminster. The capital of the nation is so only in 
name. The officials in control are far distant and sadly 
out of touch with the people whom they are supposed to 
govern. The development of big business concerns has 
brought about a concentration of the head offices in London. 
The Scotsman of ambition has to leave his country if he 
would attain that advancement in the world which is his 
constant aim, and he is so good a settler that he is soon at 
home away from home and out of touch and sympathy with 
the affairs of his native land. His experiences and his 
successes soon lead others to follow in his train, and have their 
repercussions on those who have stayed at home. A couple 
of years ago this movement made a much-heralded venture 
into the political field, but the unexpectedly large vote cast 
for Mr. Cunningham Graham in a rectorial election at the 
University of Glasgow against so formidable an opponent as 
Mr. Baldwin, the late Prime Minister, was mainly a personal 
tribute, and was not followed by any marked support among 
the voters of the country at subsequent elections. There has 
long been a Home Rule group in Scotland, composed of a 
few ardent spirits, but they have never been able to carry 
much weight in the constituencies. As a political force the 
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Scottish National Party has hardly lived up to its first 
promise, and little is heard of its efforts now. The Scot is 
an intense politician. His range is far wider than his home- 
land, and there is no doubt that many of them feel that under 
a system of Home Rule with their national affairs strictly 
under national control they would be throwing away the 
substance of authority for the shadow. 

In other activities the national movement has accom- 
plished better work. It has stimulated interest in the 
national drama and national literature, and it might yield 
even better results if it could exert its influence more in the 
schools. It is strange to note the lack of knowledge of their 
past national history and literature among Scotsmen. Few 
of them could read through a page of Burns’s poems or 
some of Sir Walter Scott’s Scottish dialogue without constant 
reference to the glossary at the end of the book. Scottish 
history is taught in the elementary schools, but only in the 
very lowest forms; and it extends to little more than a vague 
and patriotic rehearsal of some uncertain tales of the national 
heroes, Bruce and Wallace, and of Queen Mary and her ruth- 
less foe, John Knox. To the great majority the names of 
Barbour, Dunbar and Henryson, of St. Columba, Queen 
Margaret and King David II, are little more than names. 
When the Scottish schools find a way to impart to the young 
a fuller knowledge of their storied past, and a truer regard and 
respect for the great literature which their forefathers com- 
posed, there may be some hope for a more real national spirit 
and pride. 


Tue IRISH IN SCOTLAND 


As if by way of retaliation for the plantation of the Scottish 
colony in Ulster by that earliest of Scottish emigrants, King 
James, the First or Sixth, a strong and vigorous Irish colony 
has arisen in the south-west of Scotland. It used to be 
the custom some years ago for Irish labourers to cross in 
large numbers to work in the harvest, chiefly that of potatoes, 
in the south of Scotland. Many of them remained behind, 
for they found work far more plentiful than at home, and at 
wages, which though they seemed princely to the Irish, were 
small for Scottish workers. Employers were quick to seize 
the opportunity of cheap labour. The Irish colony has grown 
by leaps and bounds, until in some parts in the neighbourhood 
of Glasgow they number almost one-third of the entire 
population. These people generally belong to the poorest 
classes, and their standard of living is far below that of the 
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st native Scots. They are wholly of the Roman Catholic 
is persuasion. They have their own schools and live almost as 
+ a community apart. They have now become so numerous 
or that they form a large proportion of the electorate, and those 
y who aspire to public office have found it advisable often to 
e consult their wishes and yield to them, and many Protestants 

holding public positions have found it to their advantage to 
\- conciliate Irish Roman Catholic opinion. There are frequent 
e clashes between those ardent Protestants, the Orangemen, 
d and the Roman Catholic organizations in the streets, particu- 
e larly on such days as the Twelfth of July, which is almost 
ir regarded as a sacred festival by the Orange enthusiasts. The 
W increase in the Irish population has become a matter for 
or grave consideration among many of the leaders of public 
it opinion in and around Glasgow. There are no definite 
h statistics available to show the exact proportion of the Irish 
e population resident there, nor how much is due to immigration 
e each year and how much to natural increase. It appears to 
ul be certain, however, that during the war, with immigration 
\- to the United States and elsewhere at a standstill, and through 
of the subsequent restrictions imposed in America, the Irish 


n who were crowded out from their home-land have found the 
3 readiest openings available for them in the industrial area 
g in the south-west of Scotland. It has,therefore, come about 
d that, while much of the best class of the population of Scot- 
I land is leaving its homes for new lands oversea, their places 
it are being taken by immigrants from Ireland. Many have 
urged that some restriction should be set on the movement 
from Ireland to Scotland, but it is difficult to see how any 
such regulation could be imposed, and it might well lead to 
serious difficulties in other directions. Figures have been 
quoted frequently to show that in the main the Irish popula- 
tion in and around Glasgow is an undesirable class. The 
great bulk of the crimes committed in the neighbourhood 
may be traced to them. Many of them live in conditions of 
filth and squalor, and they are merely serving to lower the 
standards of living in the country. Even if the movement 
from Ireland could be checked by legislation that would not 
suffice. The Irish in Scotland are a prolific race. While the 
population of Scots in Scotland is steadily dwindling, the 
Trish there are increasing rapidly year by year. They are 
not readily assimilated. They are brought up apart. They 
live by themselves. They have little comings and goings 
with the native population. There is no possibility of up- 
lifting them by a steady process of contact. They are a 
sort of drag on the whole community, and it is difficult to 
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see how the country can be rid of the burden with which it 
is now saddled. If only the system of separate schools, by 
which the children of one persuasion grow up with the 
feeling that those of another are, as it were, outcasts to be 
abhorred, dreaded, and avoided could be abolished, much 
good might accrue. Otherwise the situation seems utterly 
hopeless. 


THe Scort or Scots 


The year 1932 will see the hundredth anniversary of 
the death of that noblest of Scots, Sir Walter Scott, and 
already people in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other parts of 
the country which he loved so well are making preparations 
to celebrate the occasion in fitting manner. One scheme 
involves the collection of a sum of money to found a chair 
in Scottish literature at the University of Edinburgh, similar 
to that which was set up at the University of Glasgow 
some years ago by devotees of Burns all the world over, 
and was filled till recently by one of the foremost authorities 
on Scottish history, Professor R. 8. Rait, who is now the 
Principal of the University. Many other schemes are being 
put forward, and one of the most interesting is the proposal 
for the purchase of that noble mountain, Ben Lomond, as 
a national park. The lands there, which are owned partly 
by the Duke of Montrose, have come on the market for sale. 
The surrounding district is the scene of the most stirring 
adventures of the life of Rob Roy, and when Scott was writing 
his story of the famous freebooter he visited many of his 
haunts there. Ben Lomond stands majestically about half- 
way up the loch of the same name, and with its fine summit 
supported on either side by the shoulders it is conspicuous 
from many distant spots. It stands like a sentinel guarding 
the pass to the Highlands. From its summit it commands 
a wonderful view to the south, embracing the “bonnie banks 
and braes”’ of the lower reaches of the loch which were 
beloved by another author who spent his boyhood there and 
writes of it in his novel Humphry Clinker, saying that after 
travelling far and wide he found no place so charming even 
among the Italian lakes. Its verdure was to him the chief 
attraction. Beyond are to be seen all the inlets and reaches 
of the Firth of Clyde, the peaks of Arran, and on clear days 
the coast-line of Ireland. In another direction lie the hills 
and plains of Southern Scotland, and, turning to the north, 
the visitor may see spread before him the ranges of the High- 
land mountains. There could be no more fitting memorial 
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to one who wrote for his native land and did so much to 
make its beauties known to the whole world. Many other 
poets have roamed through those parts, and some of the 
finest of Wordsworth’s poems were inspired during his tour 
along the banks of Loch Lomond. 


GRETNA MARRIAGES 


Among the matters discussed at the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland in Edinburgh were the far-renowned 
Gretna Green marriages. Previous Assemblies have given 
attention to the matter, and have declared in no uncertain 
manner that these marriages should be forbidden by law. 
Some sort of glamour and romance, persisting from the 
time when irate fathers pursued the runaway pair only to 
find that they had been united in wedlock before the anvil 
of the blacksmith “ priest,’ seems to surround these marriages, 
but when people come down to the cold, hard facts of life, 
they can only see in them an evil which should be remedied 
with all the speed possible. ._By the common law of Scotland 
two persons may come together and by mutual promises and 
undertaking they become man and wife, but unless such a 
performance is duly and officially registered it is evident that 
it is a proceeding which leaves itself open to the grossest 
forms of abuse. Many yearsago,in the face of the evils arising 
from the Gretna Green marriages, it was enacted that no one 
could be a participator in such a marriage who had not been 
resident in Scotland for a specified time. It has been found 
after careful inquiry that many of those who are parties to 
the marriages at Gretna Green are not very particular about 
the details of their residence in Scotland, and often lay claim 
to it on very slender grounds. Further, when the ceremony 
has been performed at the smithy at Gretna, which is just 
across the border, few take the trouble to go on and have 
this marriage legally registered so as to put everything in 
proper order. The result is calamitous, and frequently 
people have found themselves beguiled into a ceremony 
which has no legal or binding force, and the marriage has 
ended in disaster. The truth is that there is no special virtue 
attaching to a marriage performed by the blacksmith at 
Gretna. The function which he claims to perform with a 
garbled recital of a ceremony and a certificate which means 
little in itself is one that might as well be performed by any 
other individual in Scotland. It is in view of these facts, 
and the repeated reports of lifelong misery and distress 
arising from these so-called marriages, that the clergy of 
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Scotland feel that there should be some stricter form of 
regulation in the matter. 


THE NATIONAL GAME 


The holding of the Amateur Golf Championship at St. 
Andrews, the ancestral home of the game, at the end of last 
month, brought the usual invasion of American stalwarts and 
a large number of players from the South, many of them 
exiles from their native heath. The home-bred and trained 
players have not figured prominently in such meetings in 
recent years. There was a time not so long ago when 
Scotland could still hold her own at her native game, but that 
day seems to have passed. Yet no game is so popular there. 
Courses and links, like the players, have multiplied in number 
rapidly since the war. In parts of the country like the 
Ayrshire coast, and the coastline of Fife and the Lothians on 
the Firth of Forth, there is an almost endless string of links 
which are thronged with players from day to day. Men and 
women in golfing costumes carrying their clubs are seen 
hurrying forth from the cities and towns to the links as soon 
as they are free from their daily business. Municipal courses 
and artisan clubs abound everywhere, and the game is for the 
poor as well as the rich. Yet no native champions arise 
nowadays who can contend successfully for the supreme 
honours of the game with their rivals from elsewhere. Among 
those of slender means the temptations of princely incomes 
which may be earned on the other side of the Atlantic by 
teaching and demonstrating the game have proved too strong, 
and many of the most promising players from Scotland are 
away from. home imparting instruction to eager learners and 


amassing almost undreamed-of wealth by their skill at | 


the game. The reason for the failure of the home Scots at the 
game, however, is probably to be found in the climate of the 
country. Strong winds and at times incessant rains tend to 
foster a different style of play from that which is learned 
where sunshine reigns more frequently and greens and 
fairways are nearly always dry and playing fair. Scotsmen 
have never excelled at those games which require perfect 
pitches and pleasant weather, like cricket, hockey, or lawn 
tennis, and modern golf seems to be rapidly becoming one of 
those. In the games where robust vigour and hard going 
tell greatly in favour of the player, like football, they have 
always more than held their own. The climate and well- 
soaked and heavy pitches develop a hard and vigorous style 
of play which is not suited to better conditions, and the 
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player is afforded little opportunity for acquiring the finer 
touches and the accuracy of stroke which is, after all, the 
chief requisite of a good golfer. The player's mind and 
attention is distracted by his constant battle with the elements, 
and he cannot devote himself wholly to acquire that per- 
fection which comes to those who play under more kindly and 
sunnier climes. For him the game is probably more health- 
giving and a severer test of fitness and character and manly 
qualities, and that after all is the true test and purpose of 
every sport. 


Scotus VIATOR 
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A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 


THE Daily Press tells us, on the authority of a French Abbé, 
that 1930 is going to be a year with a hot and dry summer 
accompanied by violent thunderstorms. According to our 
results the mean temperature in London for the next three 
months should be near the normal value, but, on the whole, 
more probably a little above than below the average. 
During June we are expecting a noticeably warm day, 
within forty-eight hours of the 23rd, followed by an abrupt 
fall of temperature and a relatively cold day situated four 
days later. As regards the dryness of the coming summer, 
we can find no evidence of a summer drought before another 
year or two, but we agree with the Abbé about the thunder, 
more especially in consideration of the fact that all thunder- 
storms are by nature violent manifestations. 

During the period April 2nd to 23rd inclusive, April 11th 
was the warmest day of the twenty-two in London, whilst 
April 19th was the coldest day of the whole month. As 
mentioned in the National Review of last March, April 11th 
to 14th is Buchan’s second cold period of the year, and a 
glance at the month’s temperatures, when plotted in a 
curve, shows that a long stretch of the imagination is neces- 
sary to detect any relation between Buchan’s period and 
the London temperatures for last April. Nevertheless the 
writer thinks that the daily means, on which Buchan’s 
periods were originally based, are decidedly helpful, and 
that more use could be made of them when selecting a 
permanent date for any annual event, such as a garden 
party or school holiday, but the daily means should be 
computed for the locality in question and for a sufficient 
number of past years to justify their adoption as giving the 
normal values. 


Note.—Referring to the April diagram: the conspicuous 
dry patch shown for April 6th and 7th proved to be in 
accordance with facts. The rain patch on April 17th, 18th, 
and 19th was also justified. The rain shown for April 22nd 
occurred on the following day. Between April 28th and 
May 4th the curve of expectations was too high, although 
on May 3rd some heavy falls of rain occurred in England, 
and the curve of facts shows a modified peak for that day. 
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The curve gives an estimate of the varying number of 
places in Great Britain and Ireland where rain will be 
recorded. It will prove to be a useful guide for selecting 
wet and dry periods of days in advance, but it is not intended 
to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. When rain will 
fall in all parts of the British Isles the curve should be at its 
highest limit; when there will be no rain anywhere it should 
be at its lowest limit. The times when rain is most expected 
are shaded black, whilst stippled shading shows when rain 
is least expected. The day referred to is the 24 hours, 8 a.m. to 
8am. The term “rain” includes precipitation of all sorts. 

The indications at present are: 


(a) That, during the coming three months, the total rainfall 
will be above the average in the West over Ireland and 
a large part of the British Islands. 

(b) That, at the same time, in the E. and S.E. of England the 
rainfall will be very irregular and, in some localities, 
deficient. 

(c) That, during the coming two months, the frequency of 
thunder over England will be higher than usual, resulting 
in an unevenly distributed and erratic rainfall. 

(d) That the total amount of rain recorded in England and 
Ireland during June—but not necessarily the duration 
of rain—will be in excess of the normal. 

(ec) That the most favourable fortnight of June will occur 
between June 5th and June 19th, that generally the 
finest conditions during June will be experienced between 
June 5th and 10th, and that changeable thundery 
weather will occur in England between June 21st and 
26th. 

(f) That, in the S.E. of England, the day temperatures for 
June, when meaned, will be very close to the seasonal 
level. DuNBOYNE. 17.v.1930 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


A PLEA FOR COURAGE 
To THE Epitor oF THE National Review 


Srr,—It has been well said that Imperialism is not a Cry but 
a Creed. And in truth it has need of all the vitality inherent 
in a true creed to survive the treatment it receives at the 
hands of its professed votaries. 

Unionists have been granted yet one more opportunity 
to turn the huge economic possibilities of the Empire into 
channels which will water our own gardens—develop our 
national and imperial prosperity. Are they going to grasp 
this chance? Do they realize the only road to the attain- 
ment of their goal? They can only reach it if, from this 
‘time forth, they carry on a steady and consistent education 
of the constituencies on the whole problem involved. 

It is of no use to preach safeguarding as a remedy for 
industrial ills and dismiss duties on foreign food in a footnote 
as a remote contingency to be solved by that blessed word 
“referendum.” Granted that the policy outlined by Mr. 
Baldwin does not contemplate the imposition of duties on 
foreign food until the electorate has been consulted by 
means of a referendum, there still remains the task of teaching 
the voters what the word referendum means; and still more 
important, that these duties, if they should be imposed, will 
not necessarily raise the price of food; and the reasons for 
their adoption, if they are proposed. Such education must 
be undertaken now, and not on the eve of the publication of 
the referendum papers. If this is not done, the referendum 
will chiefly serve as a convenient rhyme to “end ’em” in 
Socialist poetical jingles predicting the downfall of the 
Unionist Government in two elections from now. 

Is it too much to hope, also, that the appeal shall be a 
Trumpet-call and not an Apology? If there is one thing 
that the ordinary British citizen, man or woman, dislikes 
more than another, it is the appearance of funk in people 
whom he is asked to respect. It is strange that we recognize 
this British predilection for courage in most walks of life, but 
totally ignore it in our political dealings with the average 
voter. In the old days of the Tariff Reform controversy, 
candidates were attacked on account of food duties, whether 
they were in favour of them or not. The big and little loaf 
flamed forth against the Free Fooder as well as the whole- 
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hearted advocate of Imperial Preference. Almost invariably, 
the candidates who had faced the problem beforehand and 
taught their people got in, while those who ran away and 
skulked behind any cover, however scanty, were condemned 
for doing what they had pledged themselves not to do. 
But political education takes time. The task must be begun 
at once. The great increase in the size of the electorate has 
rendered the labour of education infinitely more difficult. 
There are so many to reach. Yet it is not so hard as it 
sounds. Elections are won, not by converting your oppo- 
nents, but by teaching your supporters to support you 
intelligently. After all, it is a creed not a cry which we have 
at heart. Thousands of men and women all over the 
country are only waiting for leadership which has the courage 
of its convictions. Lord Beaverbrook has shown us that. 
Those who are brave enough to emulate him, as did Sir Cyril 
Cobb at West Fulham, will meet with a staggering response. 

Yours, etc., 
Mary MAxsE 
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D. H. LAWRENCE 


Assorted Articles. By D. H. Lawrence. Secker. 6s. 
D. H. Lawrence, A First Study. By Stephen Potter. Cape. 5s. 


“THE perfectibility of Man! Ah heavens, what a dreary 
theme! ”’ Lawrence burst out in his book on Classic American 
Literature, expressing in one phrase all his passionate dislike 
of man regarded merely as a moral being, educated to 
pattern at schools where even the “hobbies” are “ com- 
pulsory’’! For Lawrence regarded man as a nerve, in 
close contact with the earth, thrilling its responses, actuated 
by intuition rather than by reason. He is the Blake of our 
age, though less perfectly an artist, not being able to detach 
himself so completely from immediacies. He seems some- 
times to have mistrusted his own art, as though words also 
had been submitted to the nullification of schooling, and 
might betray him into saying what he did not mean: he 
dreaded producing something that would be merely 
“esthetic”? in effect, dulling, soothing, satisfying by 
appearances; whereas he wished all he wrote to act like 
a flame, to vivify every moment of thought, sensation, 
perception. He wished that the mind should never be 
dulled to repose, but always act critically on life, not, God 
forbid! to build it into a system, but to shear away from 
it the lumber of outworn systems: for him the arrows of 
desire were always to remain sharp, unblunted by usage, 
convention, or mental accretions. 

Naturally he met with opposition, and worse still, with 
misunderstanding, just as Blake did, as the unconventional 
artist who believes in his unconventionality is bound to do. 
But whereas Blake’s mystico-religious nature fitted—bating 
a few heresies—into the Christian dogma, Lawrence’s 
nature, also profoundly religious, could not tolerate that 
formalization any more than he could any other. He was 
rooted in paganism, a sort of animism even: nature was a 
mother and a mistress, not an enemy. No system which 
had become rationalized, made intellectually logical, was 
of any interest to him. “I’ve been reading Plato (in 
English) once more,” he wrote in a letter. ‘‘ Do you think 
all that myth stuff is Plato’s own, and only the argumentative 
business is Socrates’?”’ It seemed to him that wherever 
the mind intruded into instinctive life, something was 
deadened, some vital branch of the living tree lopped off, 
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It was the same with writing; with too much consciousness 
it would become a meagre thing, of the mind only; and the 
mind, if allowed ingress into the world of impulse, distorted, 
if it did not kill, the impulse. We had exchanged, he came 
to think, one sort of consciousness for another, and the 
bargain was a bad one. 

The result is, that in Lawrence you cannot separate the 
artist from the prophet. In his obituary article, early this 
year in the Observer, Mr. J. C. Squire suggested that in time 
people would be able to sift out what he was pleased to call 
Lawrence’s childish, immature ideas, and enjoy his con- 
summate art. That is asking for the best of both worlds; 
for the smug, rather pompous, and oh-so-perfectly-safe 
respectability of the London Mercury, and the tremendous 
excitement of a glorious adventure in tropical storms. 
Other critics have been so rash as to say that Lawrence 
deliberately tried to épater le bourgeois by impropriety: 
he would never have tried to do anything so silly, or so 
wasteful of his time and energy. He knew that much of 
what he wrote would provoke antagonism (he even came to 
think in his illness that it was losing him his friends; but 
this surely was a mistake; no one would barter anything so 
precious as even a slight acquaintance with Lawrence for 
a predilection of taste, if one cared to call it such), but he 
was convinced of the truth and the importance of what he 
had to say. If Lady Chatterley’s Lover (which is certainly not 
pour la jeune fille of any age or sex) was “ too improper for 
the dirty public,” that was a comment on the purity of the 
public, not on his own. He did not fit into society—nor did 
Blake—and he was acutely conscious of it, as he remarked 
in his latest book; but society has much to learn from 
Lawrence. Nothing can have been more outrageous, as 
nothing gave him more pain, than the police raid upon 
his pictures last year, and the confiscation of some of them: 
one can only hope that the rumour was true that the 
guardians of chuckle-headed law also carried away a set of 
Blake reproductions, but it sounds too good to be so. He 
was. infuriated by the attitude of the public which made 
such a thing possible, since it went to his exhibition looking 
for obscenity, “‘ and gazed and gloated ” 


And they blushed, they giggled, they sniggered, they leered— 
till thirteen pictures were condemned, and finally returned 


to him after judgment. What he felt he expressed in 
Nettles (Criterion Miscellany, Faber & Faber, 1s.), a set of 
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poems mainly satirical, with the satire of a man who is 
hurt, as Swift was hurt when he wrote Gulliver’s Travels. 


Ah, my nice pictures, they are fouled, they are dirtied 

not by time, but by unclean breath and eyes 

of all the sordid people who have started at them uncleanly 
looking dirt on them, and breathing on them lies ..., 


Before we throw stones at Lawrence—having stones thrown 
at them is a habit prophets have—it is as well to see that 
we do not live in glass houses. When the old lady objected 
to Dr. Johnson that there were so many improper words in 
his dictionary, he retorted, ““ You must have been looking 
for ma’am.” 

This is not the occasion on which to examine Lawrence’s 
philosophy, but it is as well to make his integrity clear, and 
to free him, if possible, from the critics—‘‘ my little critics, 
dear, safe little pets’ —-who would make of his doctrine one 
of licentiousness. It was, as he wrote of Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover, “‘an attempt to set the phallic consciousness over 
against the withered mental consciousness. Not sex merely 
—hbecause sex nowadays is a rotten cerebral affair, mental 
reactions reflected down on the physical, which thus becomes 
repulsive.”” But Lawrence’s phallic worship was far removed 
from licentiousness; it was the worship of a sometime 
puritan (he always retained much of his puritanism) who 
felt the need to re-establish something his puritanism was 
likely to kill: but the good in puritanism he would keep: 


“‘ If there is one thing I don’t like it is cheap and promis- 
cuous sex,” he wrote in Assorted Articles. ‘If there is one 
thing I insist on it is that sex is a delicate, vulnerable, vital 
thing that you mustn’t fool with. If there is one thing I 
deplore it is heartless sex. Sex must be a real flow of 
sympathy, generous and warm, and not a trick thing, or a 
moment’s excitation, or a mere bit of bullying.” 


To class him as a pornographic writer, as many did, is 
idiotic. For him sex meant, in general, the impulses of 
understanding and tenderness—as opposed to social under- 
standings and tolerance—which would wipe away social or 
financial antagonisms, the futile jealousies and squabblings 
of ordinary intercourse. It was not a thing by itself, and 
thus he hated the psycho-analysis which makes sex the 
only thing; for to make sex the only thing is, as Mr. Potter 
points out, to make it God. He loathed equally the con- 
fusion of spiritual love with the physical, leading as it does 
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so often to humbug and lies. What he was after was the 
reintegration of the profound physical impulses into con- 
scious life, thus opening the way to a kind of mystic contact 
with nature, an enrichment of which our age stands definitely 
in need: He hated equally the namby-pamby Du bist wei 
eine blume kind of adolescent yearning, with its inevitable 
corollary of the smoking-room story. He was weary of the 
perpetual chatter about sex: it should be forgotten for a 
generation. 

It is the function of the artist to help individuals to adjust 
themselves to the life around them, so that they may 
perceive it clearly, and get its full delight out of it: only 
so can they cope with it successfully. Nobody can pretend 
that our age is at ease with itself, and Lawrence’s writings 
are a brave attempt to fulfil the artistic function, an attempt 
which may yet bear fruit. What filled him with dismay 
was the emotional attrition of the age, the submitting of the 
impulse to reason, to a reason so divorced from the impulses 
that it could not give them their value. Man had become 
far too caught up in the cog-wheels of civilization, and was 
losing contact with the earth partly through a futile educa- 
tion, the main result of which was to create a profound 
dissatisfaction. Coal-miners, for instance, no longer got any 
pleasure out of hewing the face of the seam, whereas he 
remembered his father doing so with pleasure. It was 
Lawrence’s purpose in his novels to reintroduce some of that 
lost richness into life, which may have been a kind of roman- 
ticism in him, but was at least free from sentimentality. 


“Tt is the way our sympathy flows and recoils that really 
determines our lives,” he wrote in Lady Chatterley’s Lover. 
“And here lies the vast importance of the novel, properly 
handled. It can inform and lead into new places the flow 
of our sympathetic consciousness, and it can lead our sym- 
pathy away in recoil from things gone dead. Therefore, the 
novel, properly handled, can reveal the most secret places of 
life: for it is in the passional secret places of life, above all, 
that the tide of sensitive awareness needs to ebb and flow, 
cleansing and refreshing.” 


Thus all his work is alive with a lambent flame, a flame 
which differentiates his work from that of any other novelist 
of our time: it is not the mere photographic reproduction of 
the life of every day: it does reveal the secret places of life, 
and causes the tide of sensitive awareness to flow. His 
plea, then, is one for greater sympathy between human 
beings, an understanding of things which lie below the 
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surface of words. It was far more than intellectual under- 
standing he was asking for, the rub of every day, the rough 
and tumble of social intercourse, the give and take of a life 
of compromise. Thus, in The Plumed Serpent: 


“There is no giving and no taking. When the fingers 
that give touch the fingers that receive, the Morning Star 
shines at once from the contact, and the jasmine gleams 
between the hands. And thus there is neither giving nor 
taking, nor hand that proffers nor hand that receives, but 
the star between them is all, and the dark hand and the 
light hand are invisible on each side. The jasmine takes 
the giving and receiving in her cup, and the scent of the 
oneness is fragrant on the air.” 


Of course, taken aw pied de la lettre, much of what Law- 
rence wrote is sheer nonsense: as though one could believe 
in the old Mexican religion he resuscitates in that most 
brilliant work, The Plumed Serpent! But then, Lawrence 
was a poet, and expressed himself as poets do, in symbols. 
And his tendency, as he developed, was more and 


more to write poetic novels, without ever forgetting that — 


the essential part of a novelist’s business is to tell a story 
and to create character; though it is true that character, 
in the novelists’ sense, became of less and less interest to 
him and began to fade a little out of his work. But character 
is only one of the means a novelist adopts to convey his 
story, to give it life and interest: it is open to him to give 
it life in any other way, if he can; and Lawrence could. 
Whereas in his second novel, Sons and Lovers, he showed that 
he had a complete grasp of the usual form of novel-writing, 
in later books, such as Aaron’s Rod, The Lost Girl, and so 


on, he moved ever further towards the concept of a new 


form. In his second book genius revealed itself; in his 
first, The White Peacock, it was only promised, though even 
there he showed that he could write descriptive prose with 
a sureness of touch that is rare, and a sensitiveness of prose 
rhythm that is unique. It is unique in the sense that 
nobody else has quite the same rhythms, and this proves 
him to be a creator in prose. The vast ruck of novelists 
write prose which almost anybody might write if he could 
write well enough: it is only the rare writers who can 
re-invent a language to make it sound a new thing; and 
this Lawrence could and did do. You can recognize his 
voice as you read him, as you do that of De Quincey or 
Landor. That alone puts. him among the foremost three 
or four of present-day prose writers. The standard of prose 
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writing in the novel of to-day is very high indeed, but it 
is a standard: only a very few in each generation contribute 
a new voice. 

Here, for instance, is a short passage from The White 
Peacock; he is describing the approach of a funeral: 


“Tt was a magnificent morning in early spring when I 
watched among the trees to see the procession come down 
the hillside. The upper air was woven with the music of 
larks, and my whole world thrilled with the conception of 
summer. The young pale wind-flowers had arisen by the 
woodgale, and under the hazels; when perchance the hot 
sun pushed his way, new little suns danced, and blazed with 
real light. There was a certain thrill and quickening every- 
where, as a woman must feel when she has conceived. A 
sallow in a favoured spot looked like a pale gold cloud of 
summer down: nearer it had poised a golden, fairy busby 
on every twig, and was voiced with the hum of bees, like any 
sacred golden bush, uttering its gladness in the sacred 
murmuring of bees, and in warm scent. Birds called and 
flashed on every hand; they made off exultant with streaming 
strands of grass, or wisps of fleece, plunging into the dark 
spaces of the wood, and out again into the blue.” 


The subject is commonplace enough, and even the treat- 
ment, for there is nothing startling in the way of metaphor, 
as when later he came to write such phrases as “ the upright 
morning,” where the marriage of two words produces a 
new idea, a new thing: that is the hall-mark of the really 
creative writer. What strikes us in the early passage is 
the alert vitality, the intense consciousness, the awareness 
and the delight in awareness of the things about him. Later 
he was to be less objective in his descriptions of nature, as 
in the glimpse we get of Australian scenery just before that 
glorious kangaroo-hunt in The Boy in the Bush, written in 
collaboration with M. L. Skinner: 


** And far away, unending, upslope and downslope and 
rock-face, one far unending dimness of these changeless 
trees, going on and on without variation, open enough to 
see ahead and all around, yet dense enough to form a 
monotony and a sense of helplessness in the mind, a sense 
of timelessness. Strongly the gang impressed on Jack that 
he must not go for even five minutes’ walk out of sight of 
the clearing. The weird silent timelessness of the bush 
impressed him as nothing else ever did, in its motionless 
aloofness. ‘What would my father mean, out here?’ he 
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said to himself. And it seemed to him as if his father and 
his father’s world, and his father’s gods withered and went 
to dust at the thought of this bush... he felt as if the old 
world had given him up from the womb, and put him into 
a new weird grey-blue paradise, where man has to begin 
all over again.” 


But still the intense awareness is there, the delight; as it 
is in his descriptions of men in the mass; in, for instance, 
that of the Mexican “‘ Dance of the Sprouting Corn” in 
Mornings in Mexico: 


** And all the time, running like queer spotted dogs, they 
weave nakedly through the unheeding dance, comical, 
weird, dancing the dance-step naked and fine, prancing 
through the lines, up and down the lines, and making fine 
gestures with their flexible hands, calling something down from 
the sky, calling something up from the earth, and dancing 
forward all the time. Suddenly as they catch a word from 
the singers, name of a star, of a wind, a name for the sun, 
for a cloud, their hands soar up and gather in the air, soar 
down with a slow motion. And again, as they catch the 
word that means earth, earth deeps, water within the earth, 
or red-earth-quickening, the hands flutter softly down, and 
draw up the water, draw up the earth-quickening, earth to 
sky, sky to earth, influences above to influences below, to 
meet in the germ-quick of the corn, where life is.” 


In such passages, where he allowed the artist in him to 
get to work unhampered by his message, the art having 
absorbed the message, and allowed also the artist in him to 
criticize, we get his best work, distinguished by a sensitive 


rhythm. He was at his happiest with primitive folk as his. 


theme, Italian peasants, or savages, people still in contact 
with the earth as though by a sixth sense. He has been 
accused of funking the complexities of civilization by this 
return to the primitive, but it was scarcely a return: he 
did not wish to abandon fortresses won so much as to slough 
off outworn skins, dead modes of thought and expression, 
of “‘ feelings ” which are not emotions, but what people have 
because they think they ought to have them. ‘“ We can’t 
go back to the savages; not a stride. We can be in sym- 
pathy with them. We can take a great curve in their 
direction, onwards. But we cannot turn the current of our 
life backwards, back towards their soft, warm twilight.” 
What he did not like about civilized man was his coldness, 
his lack of sympathy, his “ ostensible presence,” in which 
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there could be no mystery. His dislike of the “ gentleman,” 
which he often evinces, was not solely due to the natural 
class consciousness of a man who was born among coal- 
miners; it was not any sort of class snobbery that he had, 
or felt hatefully in others; pride of birth one way or another 
did not matter to him; but he revolted, as every artist must 
revolt, against the futility of standards acquired by mass- 
education, of shibboleths of taste which bear no relation to 
the man within. Thus wherever he treats of people such as 
this in his books, they are apt to be unreal: his sympathy 
could not pierce through to the reality behind them. The 
people whom he loved to create, to describe, to live among, 
were people who came to the realization of their most 
profound instincts and intuitions, people with tremendous 
internal struggles and external clashes, men and women with 
adventurous souls. He was not always very consistent, 
and would gladly have cried with Whitman, ‘‘ DoI contradict 
myself? Very well then, I contradict myself.” But his 
people do not suffer from this; they are exciting, and 
different from most people whom one meets in novels, 
because they are all concerned, not with idle social adjust- 
ments, but with ultimate things. They are determined to 
be lords, and not servants, in the house of death, and thereby 
win their place in the house of life. They live dangerously. 
They take their fate in their hands, not oblivious of the 
mystery that lies at the root of all existence. While they 
remain people of flesh and blood, whom one has met, and 
whom one likes, they take upon themselves the stature and 
the significance of symbols. 

There is much that is irritating in Lawrence, but perhaps 
the irritation is part of his quality. We rebel instinctively, 
and rightly, against the attempts of any powerful personality 
to seize hold upon us, to twist us to his way, to burst into 
our sanctuaries and destroy them. But there again, it is the 
business of the artist to destroy sanctuaries, that new ones 
may be built. It does not do to be complacent with 
Lawrence. His personality dances through all his work 
like a challenging flame, whether in his novels, his Harly 
Poems, or his later, Look, We Have Come Through, or Pansies: 
or in his essays, Sea and Sardinia, Twilight in Italy, or in his 
dramas, the best of which is the magnificent David. It is 
amazing how he could compress what he meant into a short 
story, as in the collections England my England and The 
Woman Who Rode Away, as well as keep it alive as a motive 
through his longer books. And although he is a serious 
writer, imbued with all the seriousness of the prophet, he 
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is never dull, never heavy; all the time he grips and stirs 
the imagination, except perhaps in a failure or two, such as 
The Trespasser. That is partly because he had the genius 
of the born writer: even when he is writing carelessly, 
scornful cf his craft, you feel the impress of the man made 
to use words. 

It would be invidious to try to “ place” him, but it is 
quite certain that not all of him will die: there is in his 
work too much of the life-blood of a vivid personality for 
that to happen. When consumption took him off early 
this year, at the beginning of his forties, we lost a very 
considerable artist. He had grave faults, but they were the 
faults of a writer who erred from excess rather than from 
lack. His illness, perhaps, made certain nerves too respon- 
sive to irritation; the attitude of the public made him too 
conscious of a struggle, for though he was a fighter, the 
things for which he fought cannot be won all at once. He 
suffered a little from too ardent supporters who misunder- 
stood him, and he was too much the seer to be the perfectly 
controlled artist. But even his enemies do not deny him 
genius, imagination, and power over the word: they deny, 
rather, the validity of his vision. The rightness or wrong- 
ness of that, in the long run, has no effect: we need not 
share a man’s beliefs to accept his work as art. What we 
need to feel is his complete integrity: what matters is not 
so much the belief itself, as the quality of the belief. And it 
is the quality that in the end is the ultimate belief, provided 
there is also fineness and perceptiveness, for it is the quality 
that declares that this man thought life worth while, and 
for what manner of thing he thought it so. Of Lawrence’s 
integrity there can be no doubt: his is the kind of mind 
which will always be valuable to humanity. The degree to 
which it will be valuable can only be judged by the event. 


Bonamy DoBREE 
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SHORT NOTICES 


THOSE acquainted with Mr. Roy Campbell’s The Flaming 
Terrapin will welcome his new volume of poems, Adamastor 
(Faber & Faber, 5s.), and will find in it the same fiery 
energy, though now at once more disciplined, and more 
varied in rhythms. His verse is regular, not “‘ schooled by 
the new gymnastic muse,” and he is so much a real poet 
that one occasionally forgives an occasional drunkenness in 
splendid words. The satirical verses at the end of the 
book and the early poems are entertaining enough, but 
the central and main part, “Adamastor,”’ is what gives the 
book its value. In the minor portions Mr. Campbell is 
somewhat too self-conscious a poet, and girds too much 
at poetasters; but in ‘“‘Adamastor”’ he is content in the main 
to be a poet without bothering about himself in relation to 
his poetry and other poets. His poems are not simply 
records of personal experience and feeling; he sings, really 
sings, the world about him, and uses words creatively, as 
when, in “The Zebras,” he speaks of ‘The sunlight, 
zithering their flanks with fire.’ And though he is, in form, 
a traditional poet, in the words he dares use, in the images 
he invents, in the objects he runs into the poetic mould, he 
is an original poet: he is free within the tradition and not 
a slave to it. Perhaps it is because he is a South African 
that he escapes both the fatigue and the over-civilization of 
most of our writers. A poet should be a petard, not a 
soporific; Mr. Campbell is gloriously explosive. 


When, a few years ago, Mr. A. J. C. Brown published his 
entertaining and original 7'he Honest Bounder, which did 
not get the recognition it deserved, we hoped for more from 
his pen. The hope has been realized in A Time to Kill 
(Cape, 7s. 6d.), which consists of two long stories. The 
first story, which gives the book its title, is one of a man 
who, exasperated by the way his love for his wife is frittered 
away in everyday endearments, yields to a fit of rage and 
kills her. The murder remains undiscovered, and the story 
is a study of the man reconstructing his life so as to blot out 
the horror. It is interesting enough, and shows a certain 
originality of treatment. This study in itself is noticeable, 
and can be recommended for good reading; but it is the 
second story in the book, ‘“‘ The Bandit,” which gives it 
its claim to a high place in fiction. Mr. Brown evidently 
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knows his Serbia well, and makes the whole exciting story 
live with a sureness of touch which is refreshing. Psychology 
here is subordinate to the story, but is amply adequate; the 
action all the way through is tense, and yet we see into the 
lives of the people, place them in their normal surroundings, 
see them as they move, live, and struggle. The style of the 
writing is magnificently swift; not a word is wasted or 
unnecessary, yet there is no sense of meagreness. Although 
it has all the elements of a romantic story, there is none of 
the cloying sense of romance, no feeling that this is mere 
invented story-telling. The conclusion is moving, and even 
rather grandiose; but though Mr. Brown succeeds in giving 
a largeness to his figures, it is never by pretending that they 
are other than they are, or by investing them with qualities 
they could not have. We are down to the earth; not to its 
mortal crust merely, but to its live spirit, at once of defiance 
and acceptance. 


The Cambridge University Press has produced, at 
10s. 6d., a very pretty little edition of the Letters of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, collected by Dr. F. W. Hilles, of Yale 
University. It cannot be said that Sir Joshua takes a very 
high place among letter-writers, and when he was really 
angry he was almost unintelligible: his letter to Chambers 
refusing to remain a member of the Royal Academy after 
his resignation from the Presidency is an amusing case in 
point. When only mildly angry he could be good, as in 
the letter to Valentine Green, refusing him permission to 
engrave the portrait of Mrs. Siddons as The Tragic Muse. 
Many of the letters are merely business ones, relating to the 
dispatch or alteration of pictures, but were just worth 


printing: the four-line invitations to dinner might well | 


have been omitted. It is, however, an excellent thing to 
have these letters put together under one cover, for though 
most of the interesting ones have been printed before, they 
are scattered in various works and volumes. Some of the 
social ones, such as some to Burke, are worth reading on 
their own account, but the most interesting ones are, natur- 
ally, those in which he really talks about painting, and the 
principles of art in general, as when he discusses James 
Beattie’s writings with him. The book will certainly be 
valuable to all students of Reynolds, as it shows something 
of his progress, much of his life-long devotion to painting, 
and is interesting as showing his social orbit. An appendix 
gives a list of untraced letters believed to have been written 
by Sir Joshua: another a list of letters attributed to him; 
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and a third a number of letters, some very interesting, 
written to him. 


Mr. Harold Nicolson’s life of his father, Lord Carnock 
(Constable, 21s.), is, as was to be expected, a very good 
book. Not only can Mr. Nicolson write, as we knew from 
his previous books, but his peculiar knowledge of the Foreign 
Office, his access to papers family as well as official, gave 
him advantages which he knew how to use to the full. 
Besides giving us the biography of an extremely charming 
man, who embodied the best traditions of an honourable 
service, Mr. Nicolson wanted to disprove the contention that 
all who did not foresee the last war were fools, and that those 
who did were knaves. Lord Carnock certainly foresaw it, 
though he hoped it might be avoided: his experiences in 
Berlin, Constantinople, Tehran, Morocco, and at the Algeciras 
Conference made him see that the clash was bound to come. 
His vision did not, of course, stray beyond the limits of the 
old diplomacy, though how the new diplomacy, whatever 
that may be, will be able materially to alter humanity and 
the general outlook of humanity Mr. Nicolson does not 
tell us. Apart from a few rather large statements, and one 
or two unfortunate exercises in Stracheyan irony, the book is 
altogether delightful, and is always absorbingly interesting. 
It is certainly a piece of history of permanent value, for 
Mr. Nicolson’s personal contact with many of the people 
involved, and his close sympathy with his father, give an 
added significance to the great movements, such as the 
Entente, which were the manceuvring for position which 
preceded the war. Lord Carnock saw the whole develop- 
ment from the time when Germany seemed our natural ally, 
to the last fatal days. To the lay reader, unacquainted with 
the stresses and swayings of foreign politics, with the 
issues involved from time to time, and who is apt to forget 
history as soon as it is made, the book is an illumination. 
Mr. Nicolson has achieved the difficult task of being fair 
all round, and of writing history at the same time as a 


delicate biography. 


Mr. C. W. Grundy’s Egyptian Portrait (Dent, 7s. 6d.) 
purports to throw a light on “the problem of Egyptian 
nationality and independence.” As a novel it is readable, 
though written without any marked distinction either of 
style or treatment. If Mr. Grundy’s purpose really were 
to enlighten us, he would have done better to take a more 
usual type of Egyptian student for his main character, 
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His Ahmed Farouki is taken off the streets and at once 
promoted to the post of cook-suffragi in a European house 
at a rate of pay astonishing for a boy of no experience 
whatever: he is allowed to hit a Polish artist without being 
turned out: his employers on leaving the country provide 
for his education. He is sent to a French Franciscan school, 
where he becomes a Christian, and then, astonishingly, 
obtains a government scholarship at Oxford. These things 
are almost incredible, as is his ability to get into legal practice 
immediately on his return to Cairo, a thing difficult to do 
unless you have relations, which Ahmed had not. There 
are other things in the book which make one suspect that 
Mr. Grundy has only a tourist’s knowledge of Egypt. The 
chief interest in the story lies in Ahmed’s marriage to a 
French girl of unfortunate antecedents, and her inability to 
live with her husband in Cairo. There is a good deal of 
truth in the main lines of the picture, but it is a truth of 
which everybody is already aware. There is some life in 
the book, and certain scenes are fairly well done: taken as 
light reading, it may serve for a few hours’ amusement. 


Selected Poems of R. L. Gales, Brentano’s Ltd. It is 
with special pleasure that we welcome this volume, for 
Mr. Gales, always a poet though an unprinted one, first wrote 
his prose essays under the inspiration of the Editor of the 
National Review. He was not easy to persuade to the new 
medium, but much pressing induced him to set down in 
1905 “‘ The Humours of Parish Visiting,” which, on appearing 
in these pages, immediately found a welcome from our 
readers. After this he wrote regularly for this Review for 
many years. His poetry has real quality and personality, 
it is nearly all religious in implication, and much of it is an 
echo of folk-song from Italy, France, and Spain, for Mr. Gales 
knew all European languages, including Russian. He has 
the quaintest fancies, and touched on them with so much 
delicacy that we may allow him even to rewrite our most 
cherished Nursery Rhymes, as— 


Baby, Baby Bunting 

St. Joseph’s gone a hunting, 
He will bring a white doe skin 
To wrap the Little Jesus in. 


or 


Ride a Cock Horse 
To Bethlehem Cross 
To see that fair lady that is the world’s Rose. 


Lo 
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He is not always playful. ‘Easter in Wartime” came from 
the heart. 


Ours is a dark Easter and a Scarlet Spring 


But down the wet battlefield few roads wind 
One to Grief, one to death—no road that’s kind 
The old Road to Paradise easy is to find. 


The Reviewer remembers many charming poems that are 
not included in this slender volume. Perhaps the welcome 
afforded this republication will enable a further collection 
both of Mr. Gales’s poetry and prose to be made. 


The Place Names of Sussex (Cambridge University Press, 
2 vols. 40s.) draws many interesting historical deductions 
from a survey of the village, farm, wood, and hill names 
of that fascinating county. Put between a harbourless coast 
on the south and the impassable tract of clay known as the 
Weald on the north, Sussex remained, until the advent of 
the motor-car, almost untouched by outside influences and 
consequently her place names reveal, to a greater extent 
than most counties, the memory of her archaic past and 
the persistence of her dialect. The county was conquered 
early in the Saxon invasion and the subjugation of the 
Britons was rapid and thorough, for the Old English Chronicle 
relates that in the battles which occurred the Britons were 
massacred to a man. Curious corroboration of this story is 
forthcoming in the survey of place names. For, unlike her 
neighbour Hampshire, Sussex has hardly one place name 
of Celtic origin. ‘“‘ The Lanant,” a woe-water near Chichester 
and ‘‘ Exceat”’ a village on the Cuckmere, whose Celtic 
name was probably the ‘‘ Exe” are almost the only excep- 
tions to this rule. Further, having settled the country, our 
early Saxon ancestors left an indelible impression on the 
countryside in the names of their homesteads. We know 
from the name not only the Saxon settler, but the use to 
which he put the place. Small wonder, for in all probability 
his descendants still live in the neighbourhood. There is 
the same persistence in the names of later origin. To read 
the Sussex Subsidy Rolls, from 1296 to 1332 is like reading 
a list of the present-day farms and hamlets—every name 
exists to-day. The authors, Professors A. Mawer and G. M. 
Stenton, deserve the greatest credit for the skill and patience 
they have displayed, for the task was a formidable one in 
a-county where every copse and corner has borne its name 
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for hundreds of years. While there may be differences of 
opinion on the interpretation of individual names, there 
can be none on the value of the work achieved. 


Ulundi to Deville Wood, by R. E. Johnston (Maskew 
Miller, Capetown). This is the life story of a gallant English- 
man, Major-General Sir Henry Lukin, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., and it is well worth telling. Lukin was typical of 
the class of Englishman, who going to South Africa in the 
crucial ’seventies and ’eighties created the prosperity and 
advanced the civilization of their adopted country. He was 
a contemporary of Rhodes and Jameson and the group of 
men who found South Africa with a small fringe of civiliza- 
tion along and near the coast of Cape Colony, and a rather 
deeper layer in Natal, and carrying the flag which brings 
order and enlightenment took their Victorian English rule 
right up to the Zambesi. The impress made by that genera- 
tion will never quite be lost, even though much of the good 
has been frittered away to placate Boer hostility. Lukin’s 
choice of profession was Arms; he was a capable and devoted 
soldier and respected by all who knew him. He ended a 
distinguished career in command of the South African Forces 
in the Great War, and his story should be read by all who 
are interested in Empire developments. The book is well 
written, commendably short, and admirably printed on good 


paper. 


The Life and Letters of Henry Arthur Jones (Gollancz, 
21s.), by his daughter Doris Ellen Jones (Mrs. Thorne), is 
not the ordinary filial salaam to a dead father. It is a 
work of real discrimination and affection and the result is 
a very human life of a remarkable man. He was the son 
of a Buckinghamshire farmer of Welsh extraction, yet before 
he was fifty he had fought his way to the position of England’s 
leading dramatist. Indeed, he was before all things a fighter. 
Having achieved eminence, all his influence and much of his 
energy was directed to raising English drama to the same 
pedestal as English literature. His first and greatest love 
was the English Stage. To him the stage was something 
better than an entertainment. The play should demand the 
best in an audience and should evoke laughter and tears, 
intelligence and emotion, sympathy and criticism. Not 
that his plays preached like those of his great contemporary 
and friend, Bernard Shaw—he had too great an under- 
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standing of human nature to make his characters mere loud- 
speakers of his ideas. But each play had at least one fine 
motive. His output was enormous and many plays failed. 
He minded it frightfully, but doggedly wrote on, disdaining 
to lower the high standard he had raised for himself. 

Mrs. Thorne frankly admits that, like other great men, 
he was by no means easy to live with. A strong but very 
self-centred character is apt to be difficult in the home. 
Yet for all (and perhaps because of) his faults, he made many 
lifelong friends and, better still, maintained the affection as 
well as the respect of his children. For he loved in return 
and appreciated being loved—a rather uncommon. quality 
amongst those much waited on. His real wit and charm 
is well brought out in this Life. The War aroused his 
strongest fighting spirit. He disliked it but all his remaining 
strength went in writing for the Allied cause. This led to 
an open breach with his lifelong friend, Bernard Shaw, whose 
“impartial” attitude he considered frankly traitorous. Mrs. 
Thorne has treated the whole incident with immense fair- 
ness. Indeed, on the personal side Shaw appears generously 
friendly and Henry Arthur very surly. But Shaw only 
cares about defending one thing, that is himself. H. A. 
Jones felt that in attacking Shaw he was defending England, 
for he was of true peasant stock. His country was in peril, 
and so it was “ his country right or wrong and to hell with 


. its enemies.” The reviewer, for one, feels this to be one of 
_ the more estimable sides of a fine character. 


Richelieu, by Hilaire Belloc (Benn), makes capital reading 
and it is wholly refreshing to find an historian who frankly 
admires the hero of his book. Indeed, Mr. Belloc goes far 
to prove that Richelieu’s influence during his life resulted 
in the course of Europe being set for two hundred years. 
On his accession to power in 1624 he found France hope- 
lessly divided at home. The Huguenots wielded immense 
power by their industry and special privileges, so that the 
Central Government had only the vestige of power over them. 
By La Rochelle he smashed that power but by his toleration 
kept them as loyal Frenchmen. The unity of France and 
not the unity of religion was his aim. Abroad the combined 
might of Austria and Spain (there are some intensely inter- 
esting pages explaining why Spain’s prestige was so much 
higher than we now know it deserved to be) was about to 
recreate an all-Catholic Germany. A lesser man than 
Cardinal Richelieu would have scampered in to be in time 
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for the kill. Once again he discarded united Catholicism, 
this time in favour of a strong France. His country could 
not afford to be sandwiched between the two greatest. powers 
in Europe. So he unleashed Gustavus Adolphus and saved 
Protestant Germany and Catholic France. Mr. Belloc’s 
clear and vivid account of his other diplomatic wangles 
makes one realize what a tremendous master he was. He 
even died at the right moment when he was personally 
supreme at home and abroad had France well on the road 
to being the greatest power in Europe. On the personal 
side the author is no less interesting and amusing. In short, 
it is a fascinating study of a really great man. 


That first-class German officer, General von Seekt, has, 
in his The Future of the German Empire (Thornton Butter- 
worth) written a book that can be heartily recommended 
to both those Englishmen who feel that it is their main duty 
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as Christians to clasp the German to their bosoms and to 


those of steadier passions who cannot altogether dismiss the 
Boch as a possibly still formidable foe. Its brevity is com- 
mendable and its intention unmistakable. How is Germany, 
after a tremendous ordeal ending in a crushing defeat and 
revolution, to rebuild herself into a first-class power capable 
of resisting all further onslaughts, economic and military? 
An Englishman will ask himself a second question, ‘‘ How 
much has this ordeal changed the German outlook?” This 
book is an interesting answer. Its whole tone is studiously 
moderate, thoughtful and defensive, but it is significant 
that the author looks on the years 1914-18 as an onslaught 
on Germany, and his section dealing with ‘‘ War Guilt” is 
a lamentably weak passage in an able and strong book. He 


simply dubs the term “an historical untruth” that was 


unscrupulously used by the Allies because they won the 
war—and leaves it at that. Decidedly a blind spot here. 
Then again, Germany is referred to throughout as the 
“Empire.” Special emphasis is laid on the predominance 
of Prussia being essential to the welding of this Empire, 
“The greater the portion of the Empire fused into the firm 
Prussian State union, the nearer shall we draw to the goal 
of unity.” 

Before the war Germany was a byword of super State- 
control and interference. Here, however, the General has 
learnt much and our own politicians of all parties have 
indeed a great deal to learn from the General. Frequently, 
and with no uncertain voice, he proclaims that while it is 
the duty of the State to foster and, if necessary, subsidize 
the poor industry or the poor individual, this must never 
give that State any right to interfere or hamper the indi- 
vidual existence of the subsidized. Further, any form of 
State subsidy should be given with one object only, to build 
up private enterprise in business and self-maintenance in 
private life. The State is made for the citizen, not the 
citizen for the State. Indeed, on all aspects of government, 
this treatise speaks wells of distilled wisdom, most of which 
the English State stands in even greater need than does 
Germany. Would that an Englishman would write an 
equally sound and virile book. This will be the first reaction 
of even the bitterest anti-German reader, who will be the 


- first to respect a German for being a German. Space allows 


only one final quotation, taken from the author’s “ Fore- 
word to the English Edition.” ‘‘ The Road to profitable 
collaboration with neighbours of equal status in the inter- 
national fellowship leads only by way of national character 
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and national self-consciousness.”” An excellent prelude to 
a notable Treatise on Statecraft. . 


The Government of the British Empire, by Edward Jenks, 
D.C.L. (Oxon), Fourth Revised Edition (John Murray, 9s.), 
is an essential work of reference for any profession or school. 
In 400 pages he gives a clear and exceptionally readable 
account of how the British Isles, the Dominions, India and 
the Crown Colonies are run. There are two chapters on the 
Imperial Parliament and chapters on the Fighting Services, 
the Law, the Established Church and Local Governments. 
In fact, it gives masses of information on all the subjects an 
Englishman knows very little about, because he takes it all 
for granted. A knowledge of this book would make our 
newspaper reading a hundred per cent. more effective. We 
would again emphasize that it is far from dull. 


N.S.P.C.C. 


= Fair play for every Child 


pus PLAY—the birthright of every child—is still denied 
to many. 

For every case of brutality and neglect which finds its way 
into the newspapers, hundreds of others are disposed of 
without publicity through the wise and sympathetic aid of 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF GRUELTY TO CHILDREN 


No less than 259 ‘‘Children’s Men,” scattered throughout England, Wales 

and Ireland, are seeking to ensure FAIR PLAY for those whose present 

happiness and future well-being are menaced by vicious or ignorant 
parents or guardians. 


HAVE YOU EVER HELPEDP 


Please send a Special Gift to William J. Elliott, Director, 
The National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
Victory House, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 
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